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Commercium Philofophico-Technicum ; or the Philsfophical Commerce 
of Arts: defigned as an Attempt to improve Arts, Trades, and 
Manufaéiures. By W. Lewis, M.B. and F.R.S. Parts 
2,3, and4*. 4to. Willock. : 


T is particularly effential to the health, well-being, and vi- 
gour of the Body-politic of Great Britain, that arts and ma- 
nufaétures flourifh, that the various fprings and movements of our 
‘internal traffic be eafy and commodious, and that the great cir- 
culation of our foreign commerce be free, full, and uninter- 
rupted, even in its remote. branches. —Every fcheme therefore 
which is judicioufly defigned and happily executed, fo as to ac- 
complifh any of thefe important ends, will at the fame time en- 
rich the individual, and add ftrength and power to the ftate. 
The Commercium Philofophico-Technicum of Dr. Lewis is a very 
valuable work ; calculated to afcertain the principles and ele- 
ments of the feveral arts; to make them more compleatly, uni- 
verfally, and practically underftood; and to open a wide field, 
for the entertainment and improvement both of the philofopher 
and the artift.—It is evident, that many arts are naturally and 
ftronely connected : the properties of one fet of materia!s, or 
the production of one effect, frequently influences a number of 
arts: a colour, which may eafily be fixed in animal and vege- 
table fibres, is equally advantageous to the woollen-dyer, the 
filk-dyer, the dyer of linnen and cotton thread, and the callico 
printer ; and a colour which will bear fire, and unite with vi- 
treous bodies in fufion, equally interefts the glafs-maker, the 
enameller, and the painter on porcelain. —To examine therefore 
the chemical properties of any one fubject ; to confider its many 
ufes and applications; experimentally to inquire into the dif- 
ferent means of producing one effet; and to trace fuch effeét 
through the feveral arts in which it is required ; is to profecute 
the moft ufeful and rational plan for cftablifhing the folid prin- 


* See our account ofthe fir® part, Review, Vol. XXIX. 
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ciples of arts.—The artift is hence enabled to fupply his de- 
fects, to multiply his refources, to fimplify and forward many 
complex proceffes, to enrich one branch with the practices, ma- 
terials, and fometimes even the refufe matters of another, and 
thus to form a happy intercourfe, and Philojophical Commerce of 
Arts. 

The French Academy, with the advantage of experienced 
artifts in the different departments, and honoured with the en- 
couragement of the fovereign, have long been engaged in com- 
piling materials for a hiftory of arts: fome of thefe materials 
have lately been digefted, and publifhed in the following man- 
ner : each hiftory forms a feparate and independent work, 





containing a minute detail of the whole feries of operations re- 


lative to one art, with defcriptions and plates of all the inftru- 
ments made ufe of in fuch art.— A work executed upon this 
plan, is very obvioufly different from that of Dr. Lewis; and 
the hiftorian of the academy, in giving notice of their publica- 
tion, bears a fenfible and honourable teftimony to the advantages 


‘which are peculiar to the Plan of the Commercium Phile ophico- 


Technicum. * An inconvenience to be feared, fays he, is the 
want of that knowlege, and of thofe general principles, which _ 
bind arts as it were together, and eftablifh between them a re- 
ciprocal communication of light. All the arts, for example, 
that employ iron, have common principles, but it would be in 
vain to expect the knowlege thereof from thofe who exercife 
thefe arts, each of whom knows only the application of thofe 


principles to his own art. The farrier, the lockfmith, the cut- 


fer, know how to work iron; but each of them knows only the 
manner of working which he has learnt, and is perfe€tly igno- 
rant that the art of working iron has general principles, which 
would be infinitely ufeful to him in a great number of unfo:efeen 
cafes, to which his common practice cannot be applied.—It is 
only by bringing the arts as it were to approach one another, 
that we can make advances towards their perfe&tion: we fhall 
thus put them in a condition. of mutually illuftrating each 
other, and perhaps of producing a great number of ufeful difco- 
veries: it is only by this means that we can know effe€tuall 
their true principl:s, and enable them to receive affiftance from 
theory.’ 

In profecution of this excellent defign, Dr. Lewis now enters 
upon the Hiffory of Colours.—Black is the fubje& of his prefent 
inquiries; and, after fome general obfervations on black co- 
lours, he proceeds to the chemical hiflory of thole /udjec?s, which 
are fitted to produce this effeét in the différent arts. —The order 
is as follows: 

1. Native black colours :—thefe are, black chalk, pétcoal, 
black fands, black vegetable juices, cuttle-fith ink. 

2. Blacks 
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9. Blacks the Produét of the fire:—under this head come, 
charcoal blacks, foot blacks, black metallic calces. 
. Blacks obtained by mixture :—of which kind are, black 
from iron, black from filver, and black from lead and fulphur. 
Our Author’s experiments, obfervations, and conclufions, 
relative to the above particulars, are curious, accurate, and 
‘ufeful.——To enter into a detail of thefe, would fwell this ar- 
ticle to an undue bulk; we fhall confine ourfelves therefore to 


what he fays 


Of Black produced from Iron. 


The infufions of certain vegetable aftringents, mixed with 
green vitriol, which is a folution of iron in the vitriolic acid, 
produce a deep black liquor, of moft extenfive ufe for dying and 
ftaining black. The aftringent fubftances chiefly employed 
are the excrefcences of the oak-tree, called galls, and of thefe 
the Aleppo galls are deemed the beft ; all the parts of the oak- 
tree, the leaves, acorns, and more particularly the bark and 
wood; other vegetable fubftances likewife, the leaves, fmall 
branches, and flowery clufters of the fumach-tree; balauftine 
flowers, pomegranate peel, alder bark, biftort root; and in gee 
neral all thofe which are auftere, aftringent, or corrugating to 
the tafte, are poffefled of the fame virtue with galls: the power 
by which thefe fubftances ftrike black with vitriol, and their 
aftringency, are proportional to one another, and feem to de- 
pend upon one and the fame principle. Of the other properties 
of this aftringent and colouring matter, little more is known, 
than that it is diffolved and extracted both by water and fpirit of 
wine, and that it does not exhale on the evaporation’ of the 
menftruum. 

‘ When a decoétion, fays Dr. Lewis, or infufion of the galls, 
is dropt into a folution of the vitriol largely diluted with water, 
the firft drops produce bluifh or purplifh red clouds, which foon 
mingling with the liquor, tinge it uniformly of their own bluifh 
or reddifh colour. I[t feems to be on the quality of the water 
that this difference in the colour depends. With diftilled water, 
or the common {pring waters, the mixture is always blue. If 
we previoufly diflolve in the water the moft minute quantity of 
any alkaline falt, too fmall to be difcoverable by any of the 
common means by which waters are examined, or if the water 
1s in the leaft degree putrid, the colour of the mixture proves 
purple or reddifh. Rain-water caught as it falls from the clouds 
in an open field, in clean veffels, gives a blue, but fuch as is 
collected from the tops of houfes, grows purple with the vitriol 
and galls; from whence it may be prefumed, that this laft has 
sontracted a putrid tendency, or received an alkaline impreg~ 
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nation, though fo flight as not to be fenfible on other ways of 
trial. 

‘ Both the blue and the purple liquors, on adding more of 
the aftringent infufion, deepen to a black, more or lefs intenfe 
according to the degree of dilution: if the mixture proves of a 
deep opake bi: acknefs, it again becomes bluifh or purplifh when 
further diluted. If fuffered to fland in this dilute ftate for two 
or three days, the colouring matter fettles to the bottom, in 
form of a fine black mud, which, by flightly fhaking the veffel, 
is diffufed again through the liquor, and tinges it of its former 
colour. When the mixture is of a full blacknefs, this feparation 
does not happen, or in a far lefs degree; for tho ugh a part of 
the black matter precipitates in ftanding, yet fo much remains 
diflolved, that the liquor continues black. This fufpenfion of 
the colouring fubftance in the black liquid may be attributed in 
part to the gummy matter of the atiringent infufion increafing 
the confiftence of the watery fluid, for the ‘eparation is se 
in the diluted mixture by a {mall addition of gum arabic; though 
another principle appears alfo to concur for part of the effect. 

¢ If the mixture, either in its black or diluted ftate, be poured 
into a filter, the liquor patles through coloured, only a part of 
the black matter remaining on the paper. ‘The filtered liquor, 
to the eye perfectly homogene, on ttanding for fome time, be- 
comes turbid and full of fine black flakes: being freed from 
thefe by a fecond filtration, it again contracts the fame appear- 
ance, and this repeatedly, till all the colouring parts are fepa- 
rated, and the liquor has become colourlefs. It fhould feem 
therefore, there happens a gradual and flow concretion of the 
black corpufcles, into particles large enough to fubfide by their 
own weight, or to be retained on a filter; and that this con- 
cretion is greatly influenced ‘by dilution with water. Perhaps 
it is affected alfo by the action of the air; for having once fet 
fome of the diluted mixture to fettle in a clofe ftopt glafs, the 
fJeparation of the black matter was remarkably more flow than 
in the other experiments, in which the veflel was open. 

‘ The colouring matter, thus feparated from the liquor, being 
drained on a filter and dried, appeared of a deep black, which 
‘did not feem to have fuffered any change on lying expofed to 
the air for upwards of four months. Made red hot, it glowed 
and burnt, though without flaming, and became a rufty brown 
powder, which was readily attracted by a magnetic bar; though 
in its black ftate, the magnet had no action on it. The vi- 
triolic acid, diluted with water and digefted on the black powder, 

diffo!ved the greateft part of it, leaving only a very little quan~ 
tity of whitifh matter. Solution of pure fixt alkaline falt dif- 
soived very little of it: the liquor received a reddith brown co- 
lour, 
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lour, and the powder became blackifh brown. » This refiduum 
was attracted by the magnet after being made red-hot, though 
not before: the alkaline tinéture, pafled through a filter, and 
mixed with folution of green vitriol, ftruck a deep brownifh- 
black colour, nearly the fame with that which refults from 
mixing with the vitriolic folution an alkaline tin@ture of galls. 

¢ From thefe experiments it feems to follow, that the colour- 
ing matter in the black mixtures is iron, extricated from its 
acid folvent in a highly attenuated or divided ftate, and com- 
bined with a peculiar {pecies of matter contained in aftringent 
vegetables ; which matter, after the watery fluid that the com- 
pound floats in has been feparated, is in part extracted from the 
iron by alkaline liquors, and may thence be again transferred 
into frefh diffolved iron. 

¢ The blacknefs is generally attributed to the iron being barely 
revived from the vitriol in its metallic ftate; the black matter 
being fuppofed to be of the fame nature with the impalpable 
black powder, into which fine iron filings are changed by lying 
for many months under water. But this black matter differs 
from that of our mixtures in two very material properties. It is 
attracted in its black ftate by the magnet; and, when moiftened 
and expofed to the air, it changes fpeedily into ruft. The re- 
fiftance of ours to the magnet and to the air proceeds doubtlefs 
from the combination of the other matter with the iron; and 
there appears fome analogy, in regard to the manner of pro- 
duction, between this black fubftance and Pruffian blue; one 
being a precipitation and coalition of diflolved iron with one 
{fpecies of matter, and the other with another: the principal 
difference is, that the fubftance combined with the iron in the 
Pruffian blue defends the metal from the action of acids, which 
thet in the black compound is unable to do.’~—--— It appears 
likewife, from the experiments of our Author on the folutions, 
and diTerent foluble preparations of iron made with the nitrous, 
marine, and vegetable acids ; that all thefe preparations ftrike a 
black colour with the infufions of the aftringent vegetables ; 
that the experiments from which a contrary conclufion has been 
drawn, were made with folutions in which the acid was not 
perfectly faturated, and hold equally true of the vi'riolic folution 
when the faturation is not compleat :—that this colouring mat- 
ter once produced, is again deftroyed by the addition of any of 
the acids, as the acid re-diflolves the ferrugeneous matter; hence 
the ufe of acids for difcharging the ftains of ink, or other black 
mixtures of this clafs :—that alkalies deftroy the colour ona dif+ 
ferent principle ; that they diffolve the aftringent matter, and 
precipitate the iron nearly in the fame ochery ftate, as in the 
fimple and acid folutions of this metal :—that the black colour 
cicharged by an alkali, is reftored by the addision of any acid 
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in fuch quantity as to faturate the alkali; and that, on the other: 
hand, this colour difcharged by an acid, is in like manner re- 
ftored by the addition of an alkali. 

After thus giving an experimental hiftory of the feveral clafles 
of materials, which are practifed with in order to obtain and 
fix black colours, Dr. Lewis proceeds to apply thefe general 
principles to the particular arts.—In the fifth fection he treats 
of black paint with oil, black paint with water, compofitions 
for marking fheep, compolitions for preferving wood, &c. com- 
pofitions for blacking leather, fpirit varnifh, amber varnifhes for 
papier maché, &c. varnifh for metals, fealing-wax, printing ink, 
rolling-prefs ink. We fhall give our Readers extracts frona 
two or three of thefe articles. 


Of Black Paint with Water, and of the valuable Black called 
Indian Ink. 


‘ An opake deep black for water-colours is made by grinding 
ivory-black with gum-water, or with the liquid which fettles 
from whites of eggs, after they have been beaten up and fuf- 
fered tg ftand a little. Some ufe gum-water and the white of 
eggs together; and report, that a fmall addition of the latter 
makes the mixture flow more freely from the pencil, and im- 
proves its gloffinefs. 

‘ It may be obferved, that though ivory-black makes the 
deepeft colour in water as well as in oil painting, yet it is not 
always, on this account, to be preferred, in either kind, to the 
other black pigments. A deep jet-black colour is feldom wanted 
in painting; and in the lighter fhades, whether obtained by di- 
luting the black with white bodies, or by applying it thin ona 
white ground, the particular beauty of ivory-black is in a great 
meafure loft: the fame intentions may be anfwered by pigments 
of lels price, and more eafily procurable. 

‘ A valuable black for water-colours is brought from China 
and the Eaft-Indies, fometimes in large rolls, more commonl 
in fmall quadrangular cakes, generally marked with Chinefe 
characters. By dipping the end of one of the cakes in a little 
water, and rubbing it about on the bottom or fides of the veflel, 
a part of its fubftance is taken up by the water, which may thus 
be readily tinged to any fhade of black or grey, from fuch as will 
juft colour paper, to a full black. The compofition of this In- 
dian-ink has not hitherto, fo far as I can learn, been revealed ; 
and I therefore made fome experiments with a view to dif- 
cover it, 

_ © Though the Indian-ink is readily diffufed through water, 
It is not truly diffolved : when the liquid is fuffered to ftand for 
fome time, the black matter fettles to the bottom in a muddy 
form, leaving the water on the top colourlefs; in the fame 
manser 
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manner as the common black pigments fettle from diluted gum- 
water. The ink, kept moift, in warm weather, becomes ina 
few days putrid, like the fluid or foft parts of animals; as does 
likewife the clear water, after the black matter has fetcled and 
feparated from it. ‘The Indian-ink appears therefore to contain 
an animal fubftance foluble in water; and to confift of a black 
powder mixed with fome animal glue. For the greater certainty, 
in regard to this conglutinating ingredient, I boiled one of the 
China cakes in feveral frefh portions of water, that all its fo- 
Juble parts might be extracted, and having filtered the liquors 
through paper, fet them to evaporate in a ftone bafon: they 
{melt like glue, and left a very confiderable quantity of a tena- 
cious fubftance, which could not be perceived to differ in any 
sefpe& from common glue. 

‘ Being thus convinced of the compofition of the mafs, I 
tried to imitate it, by mixing fome of the lamp-black, which I 
had myfe!f prepared from oil, with as much melted glue as gave 
it fufficient tenacity.for being formed into cakes. The cakes, 
when dry, anfwered fully as well as the genuine Indian-ink, in 
regard both to the colour, and the freedom and fmoothnefs of 
working. Ivory black and other charcoal blacks, levigated to 
a great degree of finenefs, which requires no fmall pains, had 
the fame effect with the lamp-black ; but in the ftate in which 
ivory-black is commonly fold, it proved much too gritty, and 
feparated too haltily from the water.’ 

The conclufions from thefe experiments we find confirmed by 
Du Halde, ia his Hiftory of China. He gives three receipts for 
the preparation of Indian-ink, two from Chinefe books, and 
the third communicated by a native to one of the miffionaries. 
The colouring-matter in all thefe receipts is lamp-black, and in 
one of them there is added a quantity of horfe-chefnut, burnt 
till the fmoke ceafes : the conylutinating ingredient, in one, is 
a thin fize of neats leather ; in another, a folution of gum tra- 
gacanth ; and in the third, a mixture of fize with a decostion of 
certain vegetables to us unknown.—In the appendix to this vol, 
Dr. Lewis obferves, that the gum tragacanth, here mentioned, 
is not the conglutinating matter in any of the famples of In- 
dian-ink which he has examined ; that the vegetable decoctions 
can be of no ufe where fize is employed, unle‘s to fcent the 
compofiticon ; and that the receipt, of lamp-black and a thin 
fize of neats leather, is the very compofition pointed out by his 
experiments. 


Of Campofitrons for marking Sheep. 


Great quantities of wool are annually made unferviceable b 
the pitch and tar,. with which the farmer marks his fheep : 
thefe, as they confiderably increafe the weight of the fleece at 
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a trifling expence, are not laid on with a fparing hand. It isa 
‘matter of importance therefore to the woollen manufactory, and 
was warmly recommended to our Author by the late Dr. Hales, 
to go through a fet of experiments in order to diicover an inno- 
cent compofition for this purpofe: the requifite qualities of fuch 
acompofition are, that it be cheap, and that the colour be {trong 
and lafting, fo as to bear the changes of weather, and other in- 
juries for a due length of time, and not to damage the wool.— 
The ill-qualities of pitch and tar may be correéted 7 mixing 
with them foap or fize; refins, likewi‘e oils or fats, may be 
joined with the colouring matters for this ufe, and may by the 
fame additions be correcéted.—On thefe principles many trials 
were made, but with little fuccefs ; for the un@tuous and refi- 
nous materials, with the advantage which they received from 
foap or fize, of being eafily wafhed out from the wool, received 
alfo the difadvantaze of being foon wafhed out by the weidller. 

‘ It was next confidered, fays Dr. Lewis, that as wool has 
always a natural oreafinets, which the workmen wath out with 
ftale urine, foap, or ley, as defcribed in the fequel of this hif- 
tory, the common animal fats might probably be difcharged 
fiom it by the fame means, fo as not to ftand in need of thofe 
itigredients, from which the foregoing compofitions had con- 
traced the imperfection of being too eafily difchargeable. Ac- 
coidingly I melted fome tallow; and ftirred into it fo much 
charcoal, in fine powder, as made i it of a full black colour, and 
of a thick confiftence. This mixture, eafily procurable and at 
fmall expence, being applred warm with a marking iron on 
pieces of flannel, quickly fixed or hardened, bore moderate 
rubbing, refifted the fun and rain, and yet could be wafhed out 
see with foap, or ley, or ftale urine. 

Though the mixture of ta'low and charcoal- powder was 
found fufficiently durable when applied as above upon pieces of 
flannel, it occurred, that neverthelefs, it might, by the repeated 
attritions to which it ts expofed on the body of the ; animal, be in 
darger of being rubbed off too foon. If we could rey to the 
compofition a little pitch or tar, we fhould effectually fecure 

againtt any inconventency of this kind, and it was apprehended 
that thefe ingredients might here be added with fafety ; for being 
perfectly diflolved by the tallow, it might be prefured that they 
would wafh out ‘along with it from the wool. ‘Thus we fee 
ftains of tar got out from clothes by means of oil, which dif- 
folving the tar, the whole mee und 1s then difcharged by the 
fame cete ergents that oi! itfelf would be. I therefore melied fome 
tallow, with an eighth, with a fixth, and with a fourth of its 
weight of tar, and having thickened the mixtures with charcoal- 
‘powder, ipread them while hot upon pieces of flannel. None 
of the compoaitions could be difcharged by any rubbing or wafh- 
ing 
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‘a2 with water. By foap they were all wafhed out completely 5 
that which had the fmalleft proportion of tar, eafily enough 5 
that which had the largeft proportion, difficultly. If therefore 
it fhould be feared, that the tallow would fail in point of dura- 
bility or adhefivenefs, which, however, I do not apprehend that 
will, it is plain, that as much as can be defired of this quality 
may be communicated, without damaging the wool, by a pro- 
per addition of the fubftances commonly made ufe of.’ 


Of Compofitions for preferving Wood, Se. 


The beft preparation for coating or painting wood does not, 
in all cafes, contribute to its prefervation ; for if the wood be 
not thoroughly dry, efpecially thofe kinds of wood, the juices 
of which are not oily or refinous, the coating confines the 
watery fap, and haftens the coyruption : but where the wood is 
properly dried, thefe compofitions have their ufe.—Pitch and tar 
make the bafis of thefe compdfitions ; and the point to be gained, 
is to unite with thefe fuch a fubftance as will prevent their melt- 
ing and running in the heat of the fun. Different powders, 
alhes, ochres, and other mineral pigments, have been tried, but 
without anfwering the purpofe fo well as could be wifhed. Two 
compofitions likewife, recommended in the Swedifh Tranfac- 
tions, were examined by our Author; but he gives the pre- 
ference to the following compofition : the fineft coloured pieces 
of pitcoal are to be ground to an impalpable powder, and to be 
added to the melted tar in fuch a proportion, as to be freely 
fpread with the brufh while warm.—The following curious 
anecdote is related by Dr. Lewis. 


‘the mixture of tar and Jamp-black is found the moft ef-_ 


fe€tual prefervative for the mafts and yards of fhips. Such parts 
of the maft, as the fliding up and down of the fails requires 
to be only greafed, and thofe which are covered with turpentine 
or refin mixed with tallow or oil, generally contract large rents, 
while the parts coated with tar and lamp-black remain perfe@ly 
found. I have been favoured by a gentleman on board a veffel 
in the Eaft-Indies, with an account of a violent thunder-ftorm, 
by which the mainmaft was greatly damaged, and the effects of 
which on the different parts of the maft were pretty remarkable. 
All the parts which were greafed, or covered with turpentine, 
were burft in pieces: thofe above, between, and below the 
greafed parts, as alfo the yard-arms, the round-top, or {caffold- 
ing, &c. coated with tar aad lamp-black, remained al! unhurt, 


Of Amber-varnifhes for Papier Maché, &e. 


The cuttings of white er brown paper, boiled in water and 
beaten in a mortar, till they are reduced into a kind of pafte, 
and then boiled with a folution of gum-arabic or fize, form the 


papier 
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papier maché. From this are made a great variety of toys, &&. 
by preffing it while moift into oiled moulds.—A black varnifh 
hard, durable, and glofly, for coating thefe toys, &c. is thus 
prepared *:—* Some colophony, or turpentine boiled down tj} 
it becomes black and friable, is melted in a glazed earthen veffe} 
and thrice as much amber in fine powder {fprinkled in by ig 
grees, with the addition of a little {pirit or oil of turpentine now 
and then: when the amber is melted, fprinkle in the fame quan. 
tity of farcocolla, continuing to ftir them, and to add more 
fpirit of turpentine, till the whole becomes fluid: then ftraip 
out the clear through a coarfe hair bag, prefling it gently be. 
tween hot boards. This varnifh, mixed with ivory-black jg 
fine powder, is applied, in a hot room, on the dried paper pafle; 
which is then fet in a gently heated oven, next day ina hotter 
oven, and the third day in a very hot one, and let ftand each 
time till the oven is grown cold. The pafte thus varnithed, 
bears liquors hot or cold.’ 

A more fimple amber-varnifh is prepared, by gently melting 
the amber in a crucible till it becomes black, and then boiling 
and diffolving this black fubftance, firft reduced to a powder, in 
Jinfeed-oil, or in a mixture of linfeed-oil and oil of turpentine, 
—By melting the amber in this procefs, it fuffers a decompo- 
fition, its nature is changed, and part of its oily and faline matter 
expelled. ‘The fame changes occur in the common diftillation 
of this fubject : and when the diftillation is not pufhed too far, 
the fhining black mafs which remains after the thinner oil 
and greater part of the falt have arifen, is in fuch a proportion 
foluble in oils, as to fupply the common demand of the varnifh- 
makers.—T his decompofition however is not neceflary, as has 
generally been fuppofed, in order to the folution : from the cu- 
rious experiments of Hoffman, Stockar, Zeigler and others, it 
appears, that amber may be perfectly difflolved, in expreffed oils, 
in turpentine, and in balfam of copaiba ; if it be expofed to the 
action of thefe menftrua in clofe ftopt veffels, and affifted bya 
due degree of heat.—The foluticn may be more expeditioufly 
made, if the fire be fo ftrong as to convert part of the oil into 
elaftic vapours ; care muft be taken to give fuch a vent to thefe 
vapours, as not to endanger the burfting of the veffel. 

‘ The folution, fays Dr. Lewis, in rapefeed-oil, and in oil 
of almonds, was of a fine yellowifh colour ; in linfeed-oil, gold- 
coloured ; in oil of poppy-feeds, yellowifh red ; in oil-olive, 

a beautiful red; in oil of nuts, deeper coloured; and in oil of 
bays, ‘of a purple red. It is obfervable that this laft oil, which 


* Dr. Lewis met with the firft account of this varnifh, in a pamphlet 
on Drawing, &c. printed for Mr, Peele in 1732, and fad to be taken 
chiefly from manufciipts left by Mr. Boyle, 
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fitelf, in the greateft common heat of the atmofphere, proves 
of a thick butyraceous confiftence, continued fluid when the 
ymber was diffolved init. The folutions made with turpentine, 
and with balfam of copaiba, were of a deep red colour, and on 
cooling hardened into a brittle mafs of the fame colour. All 
the folutions mingled perfectly with fpirit of turpentine. Thofe 
made with the oils of linfeed, bays, poppy-feeds, and with nuts, 
gid with balfam of copaiba and turpentine, being diluted with 
four times their quantity of fpirit of turpentine, formed hard, 
tenacious, glofly varnifhes, which dried fufficiently quick, and 
appeared greatly preferable to thofe made in the common man- 
ner, from melted amber.’ 


Of Sealing-wax. 


‘Black fealing-wax is compofed of gum-lac*, melted with 
one half or one third of its weight of ivory-black in fine powder. 
The inferior fort of lac, called fhell-lac, anfwers as well for 
this ufe as the fineft. It is cuftomary to mix with it, for the or- 
dinary kinds of fealing-wax, aconfiderable proportion, as two- 
thirds its weight, of the cheaper refinous bodies, particularly 
Venice turpentine, by which the beauty of the mafs is here lefs 
injured than in the red wax, and of which a {mall addition is in 
all cafes expedient, to prevent the compound from being too 
brittle. The ingredients being melted and well ftirred together 
over a moderate fire, the mixture is poured upon an oiled ftone 
or iron plate, and rolled while foft, into fticks, which after- 
wards receive their gloffinefs by being heated till the furface 
begins to fhine. 

The black figures on the dial-plates of clocks and watches, 
which look like black enamel, are formed of the finer kind of 
black fealing-wax, which is melted into cavities made in the 
plate, and afterwards polifhed. Black enamel, or ftones, are 
lometimes imitated in the fame manner in other works. 


Of Printing-ink. 

The ufual compofition for printing-ink confilts of lamp-black 
and expreffed oil. The oil, previous to its being united with 
the lamp-black, pafles through a particular procefs, and fuffers 
4 confiderable alteration.— By the proper application of fire, its 
confiftence and tenacity are increafed ; its greafinefs and unc- 


* More properly called Stick-lac.——Lac is a concrete brittle fub- 





fance, faid to be colle€ted from certain trees by a winged red infeét, 
and depofited either on the branches of the trees or on flicks fitted in 
€ earth for that purpofe. When freed from the tinging matter it re- 


telves from the young infects, it is of an intermediate nature between 
Wax and refins, : 
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tuous qualitics greatly diminifhed ; and the ink formed with fuck 
oil dries expeditioufly, and proves fufficicntly adhefive. The 
oil thus prepared is called drying oi/, and the procefs is ag fo}. 
lows :—Ten or twelve gallons of oil are expofed to the a@ion 
of the fire in an iron pot, large enough to make room for the 
fwell of the oi] during the boiling :—-while boiling, the oil is tg 
be conftantly ftirred with an iron ladle; and if it does not flame 
itfelf, it is to be kindled with a piece of lighted paper, or burn. 
ing wood : ~after halfan hour or more the flame is extinguithed, 
and the boiling continued till the oil is of a proper confiftence, 
By this method, the moft inflammable parts are confumed, and 
the fatnefs and greafinefs, which are noxious qualities in print- 
ing-ink or paints, are diffipated.—The oil in this ftate is called 
printer’s varnifb,—This varnifh is vifcous and tenacious, like 
the foft refinous juices; it is not foluble in water or fpirit of 
wine; mixes readily with frefh oil; and united with mucilages, 
diflolves in water into a milky liquor; with ftrong alkaline ley 
it forms a foapy compound, eafily wiped or brufhed away ; and 
hence types are cleaned after an impreffion, by brufhing them 
with hot ley. 

The linfeed and nut oils are made choice of for this ufe ; the 
other expreffed oils, it is faid, cannot be fuficiently freed from 
their un€tuous quality; the ink made from thefe oils dries flow- 
ly, finks into the paper beyond the mark of the type, and forms 
a yellow ftain ; it comes off and fmears the paper, during the 
beating and preffing in the book-binders hands. 

Some workmen are accuftomed, after the flame is extin- 
guifhed, to throw in onions and crufts of bread, upon a fuppo- 
fition that the greafinefs is, by thefe additions, more effectually 


deftroyed.— Our Author however fays, that a good varnifh may , 


be prepared by fire alone :—others, to give a greater body, and 
to increafe the drying quality of the oil, add a quantity of tur- 
pentine, boiled to a due confiftence :—others again ufe litharge, 
with the fame intention.—It is obferved in the French encyel- 
pedic, that when the oil is very old, neither of thefe additions is 
necefiary ; and when the oil is new, the fpreading and daubing 
of the ink can only be prevented by the addition of fome boiled 
turpentine :—that it is more eligible to ufe old oil, than to have 
recourfe to thefe corrections ; for the new oils thus prepared, 
efpecially with the addition of litharge, adhere fo firmly to the 
types, that it is not eafily diflolved by the alkaline ley, and com 
{equently the eye of the letter is foon clogged up. 

For the rolling-pre/s ink, it is necefiary that the oil be fo ma 
naged as to be left of a more fluid conftftence ; and the colout- 
ing matter employed is commonly called Frankfort black, which 
appears from our Author’s experiments to be a vegetable chat- 
coal; fome fuppofe it to be prepared fiom vine-twigs, ya 
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‘om the kerncls of fruits and wine-lees burnt together. The 
coal from vine-twigs is nearly the fame with that from the {mall 
branches of other trees ; but from the kernels of fruits, a coal 
confiderably more foft and mellow is obtained.—There is this 
difference with re{pect to the rolling-pre/s and the printing-prefs 
in the former the impreffion is received from figures hol- 
lowed in a copper-plate, in the latter from prominent types : 
the rolling-prefs ink therefore muft be made with thinner oil, 
and fo aflifted by the heat of the plate, as readily to fink into 
the cavities, and eafily be wiped from thofe {mooth parts of the 


late which leave the paper white. D 
[Yo be continued. ] e 
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Bp. Ellys’s Traéls on the Temporal Liberty of Subjects on England. 
Concluded. 


N the Appendix to the laft volume of our Review, publifhed 
in January, we entercd upon an examination of this work : 
and as it is a fubject of great importance, in which every Briton 
is immediately interefted, we confined ourfelves, in that article, 
to our Author’s firft tract, wherein he contiders the legal provi- 
fons made in favour of the liberty of the fubjeé& in judicial pro- 
ceedings, as to matters both criminal and civil. We fhall now 
lay before our Readers fome account of the remaining part of 
this ufeful work, and feleét fuch fpecimens as appear to be moft 
generally inftructive and entertaining. 

His Lordfhip, in the fecond eflay, treats of the manner of im- 
poling taxes; and the other privileges of parliament: and reprefents 
the illeeal attempts of our ancient kings to levy money without 
the confent of parliament. William the Conqueror, contrary 
toacharter granted in the latter part of his reign, and feveral of 
his fucceflors, revived and levied various taxes in an arbitrary 
manner, and in too high proportions, by their own bare autho- 
rity, or with only the advice of their privy council. A variety 
of inftances of oppreffions of this kind are mentioned as practifed 
by almoft all our kings from the Conqueft down to the happy 
Revolution, when the fole right of raifing money was finally 
vefted in the parliament. Burt, fays our Author, * the moft ex- 
prefs and avowed claim of right to this prerogative, was in the 
reign of Charles I. who infifted that tonnage and poundage were 
due to the crown by hereditary right, without any grant from 
the fubje&ts; that he could, by his own authority, not only 
make impofitions upon merchandizes, but alfo could, in cafes 
of danger, of which he was the fole judge, oblige the maritime, 
and even the inland counties, to find a proper number of Ships 
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for the defence of the feas, or levy the fums of money upon 
them, that fhould be requifite for the fame purpofe. Buy in 
oppofition to thefe practices, the houfe of commons made ftrop 
remonftrances, founded upon evident and ancient facts ; and 
the king, in his anfwer to the petition of right, found himfls 
obliged to acknowledge, that the Crown had no right to | 
any money, without the confent of the Lords and Commons jy 
parliament.’ 

Befides a€tual impofitions, there were other methods of ap. 
complifhing the fame end, more indireét, but in their conf. 
quenggs equally oppreffive and injurious, which were pradtifed 
by duPkings, and which have generally been deemed illegal, 
and deftructive of the liberties of the people. Of this kind the 
Bifhop mentions the king’s debafing the coin, fo as to endanger 
the property of his fubjects, without their confent in parliament, 
This was done by Henry I, Stephen, Henry III, and fever, 
other of our ancient kings. ‘* One of the moft remarkable al- 
terations in the coin was made in Edward III’s -reign, by the 
Bp. of Winchefter, then treafurer of England, who caufed new 
groats and half-groats to be coined, lefs by five hhillings in the 
pound than the fterling value ; whereby victuals and merchan- 
dizes became dearer through the whole realm. Henry VIII. 
abafed his coin more than one half of its value. Several procla- 
mations were iffued out in the reign of Edward VI. for finking 
the value of the coin one third part, and fometimes one-half. 
And in Queen Mary’s reign, a proclamation was iflued for raif- 
ing the currency of the teftoons above their intrinfic value. Q. 
Elizabeth altered and debafed the Irifh coin, which was greatly 
complained of ; and the Adirror of Fuflice fays, that, according 
to the ancient Saxon conftitution, changes of this fort in the 
coin ought not to be made, without the affent of parliament (a); 
and Lord Coke was alfo of the fame opinion(d). Sir Thoma 
Smith, in his Treatife on the Englifh Commonwealth, repre- 
fents it to be the king’s right, to put what value he pleafes upon 
his coin, And Sir Robert Cotton was not of opinion with the 


Mirror of Juftice, that the king cannot abafe his coin without , 


aflent of parliament. Even Lord Chief-Juftice Hales fays(é) 
it is true the embafing of money, in point of allay, hath not 
been very frequently praétifed in England ; and it would bea 
dithonour if it hould; neither is it fafe to be attempted without 
parliamentary advice : but furely if we refpec& the right of the 
thing, it is in the king’s power to do it.”—*‘* Hence therefore, 4 
our Author well obferves, it is highly probable, that by our at 
cient conftitution, the crown was trufted with the executive 


(«) Chap. 1, Se&. 3. (4) 2d Inft. p. 576. (¢) Hit. 
Pi. of Crown, Vol. I. p. 1093. : 
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wer of afcertaining the value of money: but then it was un- 
doubtedly intended, that the king fhould do it for the benefit, 
and not for the ruin of his people. For it was always a maxim 
in law, as Lord Coke fays(@), that the law hath fo admeafured 
the prerogative of the crown, that it cannot juftly injure any 
one, unlefs doing fo may be for the public fervice.” le 
Blackftone acknowledges that the denomination, or the value 
for which the coin is to pafs current, is in the breaft of the king, 
but that his prerogative doth not extend to the debafing or in- 
hancing the value of the coin, above or below the fterling 
value(e). But whatever debate there may be among the lawyers 
about the extent of the royal prerogative in this refpect, it hath 
been made ufe of as a mode of oppreffion and impofition in this 
and other nations; and is what no admini({tration will now at- 
tempt unlefs fupported by parliamentary authority, which it 
would be vain to expect. 

Another method of breaking in upon the property of fubjeéts 
without their confent, was, by granting patents for monopo- 
lies. Lord Coke defines a monopoly to be * an inftitution by 
the king, by his grant or commiffion, or otherwife, to any per- 
fon or corporation, of and for the fole buying, felling, making, 
working, or ufing of any thing, whereby any perfon or corpo- 
ration are fought to be reftrained of any freedom or liberty they 
had before, or hindered in their lawful trade.” Of this prac- 
tice we have innumerable inftances from the reign of Edward 
III. to much later times : in the reign of Elizabeth there were 
great and repeated complaints on this fubject, which occafioned 
many petitions and debates in parliament relating to the prero- 
gative of the crown and the liberty of the people. James con- 
tinued the fame practice, in whofe reign, however, an act was 
made to put an end to all grievances of this kind, by which it is 
declared, ‘ That all monopolies are contrary to the laws of this 
realm ; and foare, and fhall be, utterly void, and of none effe&, 
and in no wife be put in ufe or execution. And that all fuch 
grants of monopolies fhall be ever hereafter tried according to 
the common laws of this realm, and not otherwife. The party 
grieved, by fuch grants or monopolies, fhall recover treble da- 
mages and double cofts, by action in the courts at Weftminfter. 
And whoever {tays, or procures judgment to be ftayed or delayed 
upon fuch aétions, fhall incur a premunire : and that the crown 
fhall only grant exclufive patents for fourteen years, to new 
manufactures and inventions.” One would have imagined that 
this ftatute would have put an entire end to fuch oppreffive and 
injurious meafures ; but in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles 
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II. ever tenacious of prerogative, feveral patents were granted 
in the way of monopoly, equally detrimental to trade “and op. 
preflive to the fubjeét, of which fome continue unrevoked to 
this day ; though it hath been proved in the fulleft manner, tha 
they directly contradi&t the very purpofes of public utility for 
which they were profefledly granted. 

Having fet forth fome of the illegal methods that many of our 
former kings purfued, for raifing money by their own authority, 
without the Confent of parliament, Dr. Ellys proceeds, in the 
fecond fection of this tract, to point out fome other practices, 
which were no lefs oppreilive to the fubject ; and which, though 
then deem’d legal, have fince been declared otherwife. The 
firft he mentions is purveyance, ‘an oppreffion, fays he, 
big, that all other oppreflions feems to te fwallowed up in that 
one. This was originally, without doubt, a legal right in the 
crown; being of a like nature with fome prerogatives ftill en- 
joyed by fome foreign princes :. it was intended for the making 
more plentiful and choice provifion for the houfholds of printes, 
and for their better-accommodation when they travelled.’ “We 
are told by Lord Coke, that the infolence of the purveyors, 
bearing themfelves fo proudly under the great officers of the king’s 
houfhold, grew to that height, that they would take what and 
.as much as they pleafed ; and many times where it might leaf 
_be fpared, and for others befides the king’s houfhold ; and fome- 
‘times would pay nothing, and many times lefs than the true 
value ; and many perfons would make purveyance without an 
warrant at all. Thefe grievances were perpetually complained 
ofin parliament, and many ftatutes made to prevent and reftraia 
them, but in vain: they were practifed not only in the reigns 
of the Richards, the Edwards, and the Henrys, but were conti- 
‘nued in the times of Elizabeth, Janfes and Charles. The ad- 
vantage arifing to the crown from purveyance, was eftimated, 
in. 35 Elizabeth,  communibus dnnis,s at 25,0001. per Ann. in 
James’s time at 40, and in the following reign at near 56,000/, 
per ann.’ é ; Mile 

‘ Some perfons were of opinion, that,this prerogative was in- 
feparable from the crown.. Lord €oké and Sir Robert Atkins 
fay it in exprefsterms, and fo does Sit Robert Cotton ; and Fa 
bian Phil'ps, in, Charles the Second’s time, wrote a long trea- 
tife, in which he*profefles to MKewy the antiquity, ‘and among 
other things thé neceffity of it. But, happily for this natiog, 
the members of théfirft parliament ‘after Charles II. was re 
ftored, were of.a differént.opinion;“and were able to prevail 
upon that ptincé to givé it up: accordingly the right of pul 
veyance was thén entirely abolifhed.~ , f 
« Another confiderable advaptage which we have gained over 

our anceftors is, ‘that the Kihe Cannot billet or quarter any 
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foldiers, or other perfons, upon. private houfes, unlefs by the 
free confent of the owners. Of what advantage it is to be ex- 
empted from this burthen, any one may judge, from his own 
imagination of the inconveniences of them. In the two firft reigns 
after the conqueft, it feems to have been the practice to give 
free quarter in private houfes, againft the will of the owner: 
we hear of it again in the times of Edward III. and Henry IV. 


_ and in the reign of Charles J. this quartering of foldiers was not 


only praétifed, but that in fuch a degree, that the houfe of Com- 
mons complained loudly of it to the king (f); ‘* that in ap- 
parent violation of the ancient and undoubted right of all your 
majefty’s loyal fubjects in this your kingdom in general, and to 
the grievous and infupportable detriment of many countries and 
a in particular, a new and almoft unheard-of way hath 
ol invented, and put in practice, to lay foldiers upon ee 


{cattered in companies here and there, even in the heart an 


bowels of the kingdom, and to compell many of your majefty’s 
fubjeéts to receive and lodge them in their own houfes, and both 
themfelves and others to contribute to their. maintenance ; to the 
exceeding great detriment of your majefty, the general terror of 
all, and the utter undoing of many of your people (g).” 

Left it might be imagined that this was permitted only amidft 
the confufion of civil war, or pra@tifed upon fuch as were ene- 
mies to the royal caufe, our Author judicioufly adds a quotation 
from the fame hiftorian, relating what happened only in the fe- 
cond year of that unfortunate prince. 

‘© The foldiers broke out into great diforders, they maftered 
the people, difturbed the peace of families, and the civil govern- 
ment of the land: there were frequent robberies, burglaries, 
rapes, rapines, murders, and barbarous cruelties. And unto 
fuch places, as did not tamely fubmit to the counfellors of this 
prince, (though there was very little oppofition to the meafures 
of the court at that time) the foldiers were fent for a punifh- 
ment; and wherever they came there was a general outcry : the 
highways were dangerous, and the markets unfrequented.” 

‘ But in oppofition to thefe practices, the commons in parlia- 
ment affirmed, thateevery fubjeét in this kingdom had a full pro- 
perty in his goods ; and in the petition of right, they demand 
It as their known freedom, to. have the foldiers and mariners 
quartered upon any private perfons, contrary to their confent, 
withdrawn, to which the king anfwered, Soit droit comme il ef defire. 
—By a claufe in an act of parliament, 31 Charles II. it is declared 
and enacted, that no officer, civil or military, nor other perfon 
whatfoever, fhould from thenceforth prefume to place, quarter 
or billet any foldier or foldiers, upon any fubject or inhabitant 


(f) Rufhw. Vol. I. p. 48. ) Id. Vol. If. p. 42 
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of this realm, of what degree, quality, or profeffion foever, 
without his confent. And the quartering which is now allowed, 
upon public houfes, victuallers and the like, is only by virtue of 
a claufe in the mutiny act, which is made every year, and ex. 
pires at the end of it ; fo that it is entirely at the will of the par- 
liament whether this power fhall be continued in the crown or 
not: and in all the mutiny acts, provifion is made, that the 
provifions given to the foldiers or their horfes, fo quartered, thal 
be paid for duly at the fettled rates. In a word, there is at pre- 
fent no way left for the crown to raife money upon any of the 
fubj« ts, except by confent of parliament.’ 

‘Thus was our happy conftitution gradually improved ; one 
provifion being made after another, as the circumftances of 
things required, and permitted, until it was carried to that ftate 
of maturity in which we have fo long enjoyed it: a conftitution, 
juftly admired by fenfible and thinking men of every nation un- 
der heaven; and though perhaps not in all refpects abfolutely 
perfect, yet, when adminiftered with juftice and fidelity, well 
adapted to enlarge the wealth, extend the power, fecure the 
property, and maintain the freedom and independency of our 
people. 

We could with pleafure follow our Author through the re- 
maining part of this traét, wherein he fpeaks of the times ap- 
pointed for the meetings of parliament, its privileges, the order 
and effect of its proceedings, the peculiar powers of the houfe 
of commons as to raifing of money and levying taxes upon thé 
people, the nature of parliamentary reprefentation, the unequal 
manner in which the fubjeéts of England are reprefented, and 
the means ufed to obviate that and other inconveniencies ;—— 
but this would extend the prefent article beyond the limits we 
have affigned it, having feveral curious and interefting fubjects 
before us in the remaining part of this work, with which our 
Readers will be glad to be acquainted. 

In his third tract, our learned Writer confiders the ane 
which the free conftitutions of other nations have been impaired, 
while that of England has been preferved and improved ; and he 
apprehends that’ the divifions and animofities, which fubfitted 
between the nobility and commonalty, were the chief caufe why 
feveral European nations loft their liberty.’ This he illuftrates 
from the hiftories of France, Spain, Sweden and Denmark. It 
will, however, be more interefting to the generality of out 
‘Readers, to fee in what manner he accounts fot the prefervation 
of the liberties of this country, whofe conftitution was like- 
wife of a Gothic model, but in a great meafure avojded tholt 
animofities, fo fatal to many neighbouring hations.. He begin 
with obferving, ¢ That the commons of England, from the moft 
early times, have had tore freedom and wealth, and conle- 
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quently more intereft in the government, than the commonalty, 


or third eftate, in any other of the countries we have mentioned, 
For, from the firft inftitution of the Saxon government, the 
Saxon ceorles, 1. e. thofe of the lower rank of people, who were 
employed in hufbandry, were by law fecured, in their own per- 
fons and in thofe of their wives, from injuries and affronts.—~ 
The quantity of rent they were to pay for their lands, which 
they farmed, was afcertained by law.—If they paid their rents 
duly, they could not be turned out of their farms (h). The 
lower freeholders, or freemen, were bound indeed to be fecurity 
for each other in their feveral tythings ; and fome of them were 
under the protection of earls or other great men ; but thefe en- 
gagements were owing merely to the unfettled condition of thofe 
times, when there was hardly any fecurity to be had except by 
force. ‘They did not abate of their freedom in point of law. A 
ceorle, or freeholder, might be as free as the greateft thane; nay, 
he might come to be a thane himfelf, if he could but get wealth 
enough. By a law made in the reign of Athelftan, it was pro- 
vided, that, Sz willinus excreviffet ut haberet plenarié quingue hydas 
terra fue propria, eccleftam, et coquinam, tympanarium, et januam, et 





fedem, et funder notam in aula regis, deinceps thani lege dignus fit. 


The fame law fays, that if a thane increafed proportionably, he 
might come to bean ear]. “Fu/le etiam nos fapientes diximus, quod 
Dei providentia fervus fit thanus et colonus comes: —The freeholders, 
in their county-courts, generally chofe their fheriffs and coro- 
ners. And the inhabitants of burghs and cities were upon a 
{till more advantageous footing than the ceorles. 

‘ The trade of England, in thofe times, was not quite fo in- 
confiderable as fome writers have reprefented it. On the con- 
trary, it appears by feveral good proofs; that there was trade 
juficient to enrich and make diftinguifhed the cities that had it. 
Tacitus {peaking of London, mentions it as copia negotiatorum et 
commeatuum maxime celebre:—in the fame manner William of 
Malmfbury {peaks of Exeter, in fomewhat latter times indeed. 
The author of Ge/t. Gul. Gong. apud Duchefne, {peaking of the 
Conqueror’s returning the firft time to Normandy, fayss Attulit 
quantum ex ditione trium Galliarum vix colligeretur argentum atque 
aurum: chart metalli abundantid multiplicater Gallias terra ilia (1. e. 
Anglia) vincit. The city of London was fo confiderable, in 
the Danifh times, as to pay 11,000/. as their proportion of 
70,coo/. impofed as a tax upon the whole nation; and its ci- 
tizens were anciently called barons. 

* All thefe circumftances of advantage were accompanied with 
avery high and free {pirit, in our lower an’ middling kind of 
people, beyond thofe of other countries. 7 ne Kentifhmen, in 
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the time of William the Conqueror, fay, that they were born 
freemen : that the name of bondage was never heard of amon 
them. ‘Their leaders therefore exhorted them manfully to fight 
- for the laws and liberties of their country ; chufing rather to 
lofe an unhappy life by fighting valiantly for them in the field, 
It is not certainly known what ihare the commons had in the le- 

iflature, nor by whom it was managed; but there are fufficient 
grounds to believe they had fome fhare : and what the fpirit of 
the times was, appears pretty plainly from the obtaining magna 
charta in the reign of king John, and contrary to, the repeated 
refolutions of that prince: a charter, fuch as was never granted 
at once to any nation in Europe, in thofe, or in modern times: 
fuch a one as fecured them againft all the grievances they com- 
plained of. And in obtaining it, the nobility and commonalty 
a€ied fo much in concert, that there was no lefs provifion made 
for the privileges of citizens and burgefles, than for the nobility 
and gentry.’ 

Our Author goes on to obferve, © that the Enelifh com- 
monalty were upon better terms with the nobility than in moft 
other nations ; and that the power which the nobles loft, gene- 
rally fell into the hands of the people: indeed there was a claufe 
in the great charter which helped to preferve and increafe this 
good underftanding. This was the provifion, that the greater 
barons fhould have their feveral diftinét writs to parliament; 
whereas the lefler barons were only to be calied by a general 
fummons. The confequence of this was, that the leffer barons, 
by degrees, difcontinued their attendance in parliament; and 


and from being of the body of the nobility, they naturally fell 


into the body of the commonalty, by which they augmented the 
weight and dignity of that body, and engaged the nobility to 
have much greater regard for them, and the confervation of their 


liberties, than probably they otherwife might have had: and we 


fee all along that there was a proportionable regard had to the. 


privileges and happinefs of the commons, as well as to the no- 
bleffe.’ * Some perfons have thought, that before Henry the 
Seventh’s time, the commons in parliament were quite governed 
by the houfe of lords; but the contrary is very evident from 
many inftances : they were not only of high {pirit originally, but 
being increafed, by having great numbers of the ancient gentry 
fall into them, and make one body, came to have great weight 
m parliament, and in the balance of the conftitution. The no- 
bility neither could, nor were they fo much difpofed to opprefs 
them, as they would otherwife have been. They were, on the 
contrary, willing to have their affiftance at all times againft the 
crown, and the commons, on their fide, were at all times wil+ 
ling to give it, and to act heartily in concert with the nobility 
in favour of Jiberty : and yet in other refpedts they were Pn 
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much under their influence; on the contrary, their reprefenta- 
tives often oppofed the houfe cf Lords in points of importance.’ 
Of this our Author gives feveral remarkable inftances much to 
the purpofe, from which it appears, that the commons had a re-_ 
markable fpirit of liberty, and a good deal of weight in the ba- 
lance of the conftitution, even before the civil wars between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter. 

‘ In the courfe of thofe wars, the power of the nobility was 
very much weakened, by the extinction or ruin of many of the 
chief families. ‘The nobility was ftill much more weakened in 
the reign of Henry VII, by the adts of parliament then made, 
giving them liberty to alienate fo much of the eftates of thofe 
that remained. In the mean time the power of the commons 
was increafing, fo that in Henry the Eighth’s time, they were 
grown, in fome meature, able to act that part of fupporting the 
liberties of the nation againft the attempts of the crown, which 
the nobility had hitherto done, but were hardly capable of doing | 
any longer effectually.’ 

The reign of Henry VIII. was indeed the greateft crifis, with 
regard to the prefervation of our liberties, that ever happened ta 
this nation.. That prince had great advantages and means to- 
wards making the crown abfolute; but, happily for the nation, 
being governed by his paffions, efpecially his vanity and felf-fuf- 
ficiency, he imagined that his fucceffors might govern as he had 
done ; but never took any meafures that might enable them to 
do it: on the contrary, he took meafures, which, in the natural 
courfe of things, muft prevent them from doing it. He difli- 
pated the church-lands among his courtiers, fome of whom were 
commoners, by abfolute gift, without referving any confiderable 
quit-rents or payments to the crown. * He gave way to the 
clergy’s being brought upon a very low foot, even with thofe 
lands that were left to them; becaufe he caufed feveral laws to 
be made to their difadvantage ; and it is moft probable, he was 
the means of hindering the inferior clergy from being received 
into the houfe of commons, as a part of the legiflature. At the 
fame time, trade beginning to increafe very much, after the dif- 
covery of both the Indies, and the wealth arifing from thence 
coming chiefly among the commons ; and the eftates of the no- 
bility having been made alienable, many of their eftates, and 
thofe of the church, came, in no long time, into the hands of 
the commons, whofe power and dependencies, as well as their 
ipirits, were thereby much exalted. 

‘ Upon the death of Henry VIII, the protector in the reign 
of Edward VI. took the part of the people againft the noblefle, 
and gave way to the repealing the act which gave the force of 
law to the proclamations of the crown; and to the making fome 
others not very favourable to the prerogative. “The prefbyterian 
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party was a good deal encouraged in ecclefiaftical matters ; 
party which like its authors abroad, were moft of them of atte 
monaichical fpirit, and contributed to diffufe that, or at leaft a 


Spirit of very much liberty, as much as they could in the nation, 


And they fucceeded fo much, that Elizabeth and her council 
were at length very fenfible of the great increafe of this fpirit 
among the people; as well as that by the overweight of pro- 
perty acquired by them, the balance was turning, or turned, on 
their fide againft the Lords, and even the crown when joined 
with them. She knew that this would fome time or other en- 
danger the crown, but it was too late to oppofe it: and there- 
fore that wife queen, though fhe fometimes {poke and governed 
with the fpirit of her father, was yet at other times obliged to 
make court to her people. 

¢ James I. knew, as well as fhe, where the weaknefs of the 
conftitution lay, and how much the power of the crown was de- 
clined : indeed the houfe of commons made him feel it ? and in 
order to prop it up, he endeavoured to raife the power of the 
clergy, as a {upport to the crown ; and to infufe principles of 
reverence to it, from the facrednefs of hereditary right, the doc- 
trine of paflive obedience, and the like. But he undertook this 
work too late; befides, he did not manage it with fufficient 
addrefs, to ‘carry it fo far as it might otherwife have gone. 
The confequence of which was found very fenfibly, and pro- 
duced terrible effef's, in the reign of Charles I. That unhappy 
prince, filled with lofty notions about the original and inherent 
rights of the crown, did not confider, that rights, if they had 
been fuch, will do nothing without power to fupport them; 
and that the effective power was vaftly againft the crown: for 
the bulk of the nobility and gentry, as well as the people, were 
againft fuch pretenfiens to arbitrary power. 

. ¢ After the miferable confufions of thofe times had made people 
Weary, and brought about the reftoration, Charles II. thought 
it was'a time, when the nation were warmly zealous for mo- 
narchy, to try to make himfelf abfolute, and fome of his mi- 
nifters were bor | it: but thofe wife and great men, the Earls of 
Clarendon and Southampton, {aw it would not do, and fo di- 
verted him from trying it in the beginning of his reign. James 
iI. however could not forbear trying the fame thing, and upon 
the fame principles, that his father had done: but he found too 
that' nature would not rebel againft principle, in the moft zea- 
lous aflerters of paffive obedience, and that the bulk of the nation 
eee their rights were juft, as well as valuable, and would 

defend them accordingly. “The ill-judging zeal and hauteur of 
this king, ‘in pufhing things to extremity, brought on the revo- 
lution: which being happily, and foon, and without bloodfhed, 
cliccted, » Put the conftitytion upon the foot i it is at 7 
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though it may not be quite perfect, yet I will venture to fay the 
condition of the nation is, taking all things together, as happy 
as any nation now is, or perhaps ever was.’ 

In this manner does our Author endeavour to account for the 
prefervation of the liberties of this country, which have been 
gradually improved, while other nations, which originally par- 
took of the fame cuftoms and manners, and whofe governments 
were of a fimilar ftructure at firft, have funk into flavery and def- 
potifm. Upon a revicw of all the circumftances here brought to- 

ether, and various others which might have been added, and 
which will readily occur to thafe who are well acquainted with 
this part of our hiftory, we incline to their opinion, who think 
that the feudal fy/iem was, upon the whole, and in its confe- 
quences, favourable to the caufe of liberty. ‘The great barons 
were a conftant check to the power of the crown ; and it feems 
to have been the uniform policy of the kings in that period to 
retrain their power and influence, as what was chiefly formi- 
dable tothem. The depreffion of the nobility feems to have been 
the fole object of Henry the Seventh’s policy ; he found them in 
a ftate extremely weakened by the civil wars, and he improved 
his advantage to the utmoft, providing in the moft effectual 
manner, by the diffufion of property and the encouragement of 
commerce, againft their ever rifing again to their former weight 
and influence ; forgetting that he was at the fame time cherifh- 
ing a power, then indeed in its infancy, but in its own nature 
infinitely more formidable to the prerogative of princes. The 
great reafon why Henry the Eighth did not make ufe of the fa- 
vourable circumftances, which, as our Author obferves, offered 

themfelves, to render himfelf and his fucceflors abfolute, was a 
total inattention to the growth of the power of the commons, 
and contented himfelf with purfuing to the utmoft the policy of 
his father againft the nobility. Together with thefe circum- 
ftances, other caufes confpired to produce the effet; the refor- 
mation from popery ; the general progrefs of knowlege and free 
inquiry; the extenfion of commerce, and increafe of wealth, 
had all their feveral influence in raifing the fpirits, and enlarg- 
ing the power of the people, till the balance finally preponde- 
rated in their favour. 

_Qur Author, in his fourth tra&t, examines into the antiqui- 
ties of the commons in parliament; and is clearly of opinion 
that before the conqueft, during the Saxon conftitution, the 
commons had always a fhare in the legiflative authority; and 
that afterwards the parliament confifed, not only of the great 
barons, but of al! who held of the king én capite. 

The fubjedis of the fifth tra& are, the royal prerogative, and 
the hereditary right to the crown of Britain. This tract is di 
vided into four feGtions ; in the firft of which he cenfiders the 
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reyal prerogative, with regard to the making and providing foe 
the execution of the laws ; the fecond treats of the royal prero« 
gative and dignity in other refpects, fuch as the power of mak- 
ing war and peace ; of making treaties with foreign ftates, 
appointing ambafladors; of conferring honours, and that n 
only in its lefler degrees, but of the peerage itfelf; of appoint- 
ing to bifhoprics ; of difpofing of all places of authority and pro- 
fit, as well ecclefiaftical as civil and military; and not only of 
rewarding his well-deferving fubjects, but of pardoning: crimi- 
nals, even after conviction, except in the cafe of an impeach- 
ment by the houfe of commons for treafon or other crimes, and 
an appeal for murder, by the next heir, which the king cannot 
bar: the perfon charged with it, even though he has been in- 
dicted and acquitted of it at the king’s fuir, yet may be tried 
again upon the appeal ; and if in that trial he be found guilty, 
the king cannot pardon him. In the third fection his Lordfhip 
confiders the oppofition made to King “fames I, at the revolution. 

As this is a critical kind of a queftion, wherein the political 
principles of a writer are immediately difcovered ; and as man 
of our Readers will doubtlefs be curious to know how the fub- 
ject is treated, efpecially by a dignified ecclefiaftic, we fhall gra- 
tify them with the following fhort abftra& from the Bifhop’s ar- 
guments, and the rather as it may ferve to juftify the idea we 
have formerly given of him, as a good ftate whig. | 

He begins with obferving, that civil government, and thofe 
who adminifter it, ought to be confidered as deriving their au- 
thority from the Supreme Being. ‘This he explains, from the 
neceflity of civil government to the fecurity and happinefs of 
mankind in focial life. ‘Therefore that being who certainly in- 
tends the happinefs of his creatyres, muft be fuppofed to intend 
that they fhould live under civil government: and hence it fol- ' 
lows, that fubjeéts are bound to yield all fuch fubmiffion to their 
governors as will be neceflary to that purpofe. But that it is the 
divine will, that fubjeéts never fhould, in any cafe, oppofe or 
refift their governors, even though they make the moft unjuft 
and tyrannical ufe of their authority, cannot be concluded. For 
in order to this, it muft either appear, that nothing lefs than an 
obligation to abfolute fubmiffion and non-refiftance can make 
civil governments effectually anfwer the ends for which the Su- 
preme Being defigned them; or it muft be fuppofed, that the 
Supreme Being, out of a mere regard to the fafety and dignity 
of the governors only, without any regard to the governed, hath 
forbidden refiftance. But this latter cannot be true; for the di- 


-yine power could not make mankind for the benefit or luft of a 


few only. And if this be certain, then there may be cafes wherein 
refiftance would be juftifiable, and agreeable to the will of God 
in the inftitution of civil government. | 
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¢ The only argument, fays our Author, of any weight, that 
] have feen againft this reafoning, is, that if refiftance fhould be 


allowed in the fuppofed cafe, namely, when it is for the public’ 
; the confequence will be, that the generality of mankind,. 


awho are always too partial to themfelves, are apt to judge amifs 
of things, and therefore incline to fedition and rebellion, will 
often break out into them, when there is no real caufe; by which, 
diforders frequently happening, civil focieties will in fa& fuffer 
much more harm, upon the whole, in confequence of a liberty 
of refiftance, than they will have good from it, in fuch cafes 
which I have firft fuppofed, which will happen but ona, 5 and 
therefore it is juftly to be concluded, that the Supreme Power, 
who intends the benefit of mankind in general, and makes fuch 


regulations as may tend to promote it upon the whole, muft dif- 


approve refiftance in all cafes whatfoever ; becaufe this difallow- 
ance will tend to domore good, or at leaft preventthe moft mifchief, 
upon the whole*.’ To this objection, which it may be pre- 
fumed is fairly ftated, as it is taken from Bofluet, one of the 
moft artful defenders of the power of princes, our proteftant bi- 
fhop anfwers, ‘ 1/7, This objection is founded upon a falfe re- 
prelentation of the difpofitions and conduct of mankind ; for in- 
{tances may be given of nations, who, though they have always 
thought refiftance lawful, and have upon fome great occafions 
practifed it, and even founded their politics upon it, yet have 
afterwards, for a long fpace of time, been very obedient to their 
governments, and quiet under them.’ It is added, adly, * That 
thofe men, who are fo ill-difpofed as to be rebellious and feditious 
withoutcaufe, would be fo, whether it be {uppofed that the Supreme 
Being difallows refiftance in all cafes, or not: for their way of 
thinking will be, that refiftance is lawful in fome cafes; or whether 
they think fo or not, they will practife it.—T he queftion then’ 
muft be, Whether it be fuppofable that the Divine Power difal- 
lows refiftance, even in thofe cafes where it may do eminent 
good to the public, only becaufe others, through their own 
. fault, will praétice it in cafes where it may do harm? I con- 
fefs this conduct appears to me plainly to be what we ought not 
to impute to the Deity; and what he certainly does not ufe in 
feveral cafes, where there is a parity of reafon for it. It is vi- 
fible that the Divine Power does permit men, in civil focieties, 
to go to law for the defence or recovery of their interefts ; and 
jt is equally vifible that bad men do, in fact, very often make ufe 
of this liberty to do a great deal of mifchief: muft it be there- 
fore fuppofed that the Divine Power will allow no man to de- 
fend or recover his right? plainly not! In like manner, bad men 
will make very ill ufe of the liberty of going to war: they make 


* See Effay fur Govern. Civ. p. 64, 6g. 
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it produce much more mifery than good to mankind upon the 
whole. But does it therefore follow, that the Supreme Being 
will not have any men war in a good caufe, becaufe bad men 
will a€tually war much oftener in ill ones? The patrons of 
non-refiftance will not fay this, and therefore they ought to fee 
that their reafoning is not conclufive.’ 

In this calm and cool manner does our Author reply to the 
fpecious and artful objection of the popifh bifhop. We could 
wifh he had added fomething like what we meet with in 
honeft Hoadly’s anfwer to the fame objection, in the paf- 
fage we refer to.——-“* So far is it from being true, fays 
that excellent prelate, that the univerfal reception of this doc- 
trine [the right of refiftance] would be the ground of public 
confufion and ‘mifery, that it would entirely prevent the ver 
beginnings of evil, and take away the firft occafions of all dif. 
content: and in truth it muft be acknowledged, that it is be- 
caufe this doctrine hath not been univerfally received, that any 
governors have been mifled, and encouraged to take fuch mea- 
fures, as in the end have proved fatal to themfelves. With re- 
{pect therefore to governors of evi) difpofitions, nothing is more 
neceflary than that they fhould believe refiftance to be lawful 
and allowable in fome cafes. Such governors indeed cannot 
perhaps bear this doctrine : and why is it, but becaufe it may 
hinder their pernicious defigns £” 

Whatever ill confequences the doétrine of refiftance may be 
fuppofed to have upon the minds of the people; the want of it } 
would be attended with much worfe upon the minds of princes, 
unlefs we fuppofe them as angels of God, or rather as God 
himfelf, incapable of being miftaken or deceived. (See Mea- 
jures of Submiffion.) 

The queftion is indeed reduced within a very narrow 
compafs: if the end of government be the good and happi- 
nefs of mankind, and this it muft be, if it be in any fenfe 
the inftitution of the moft wife and benevolent of all beings, 
then the common fenfe of every man, fuperior to the re- 
finements of ftatefmen, or the cunning of priefts, will readily 
determine which is beft for mankind ; that the people fhould be 
always expofed to the boundlefs will of tyranny, or that the 
rulers fhould be oppofed when they grow exorbitant in the ufe 
of their power, or when they employ it in tormenting, har- 
rafling, and deftroying thofe, whom it is the very end of their 
office to fupport and preferve. Our Author, in the conclu- 











y fion of this fe&tion, endeavours to fhew, and he does it with 
great juftice and perfpicuity, that thefe di€tates of natural reafon 
‘are by no means contradicted, but rather confirmed, by divipe 
revelation ; and that both unite in making it our duty, ‘ to 
fubmit, as far.as the laws of the fociety of which we are mem- 


bers, confidered together with the public good, do oblige us : 
an 
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and to refift when it is neceffary for us to do it, with regard to 
the fame public good.” * Now thefe being the true meafures by 
which Chriftians ought to regulate their fubmiffion, the oppofition 
made in this nation to K. James II. and the fettlement fubfequent 
to it, may from thence be fufficiently juftified. ‘That unhappy 
prince did not only violate particular laws of great importance, 
but he difcovered a fettled refolution to fubvert the chief part 
of the civil conftitution; and, by deftroying all the great 
branches of the fubjeGs liberties, to make himfelf an abfolute 
monarch. In thefe circumftances, when two of the moft 

rievous kinds of fervitude were coming upon them, the nobles 
and people had juft caufe to take all proper meafures to defend 
their rights: which when they did, by calling over the Prince 
of Orange to protect them, the king, fearing to abide the fcru- 
tiny into his conduct that would be made by a free parliament, 
deferted the throne, and left the nation deftitute of all govern- 
ment. In this cafe the peers, the gentry, and the body of the 
people, had certainly a right to provide for their own fecurity 
and peace.’ 

The fourth fection treats of the ancient hereditary right, and the 

breach of it, by the fettlement of the crown which is in force at pre- 
fent; and is not the leaft remarkable for learning and folidity of 
judgment, when compared with the other parts of this work. 
' We are now got to the concluding tract, which, for the im- 
portance of the fubject, is not inferior to any of the foregoing ; 
it is an enquiry into the dangers that may be incident to the prefent 
efablifbment, and the profpeé? there is of its continuance. 

«¢ As all human things, fays the celebrated Baron de Mon- 
tefquieu, haye an end, the ftate we are {peaking of [the Englith 
conftitution] will lofe its liberty, will perifh. Have not Rome, 
Sparta, and Carthage perifhed ?” In the fame manner our Au- 
thor; ‘ all human eftablifhments are liable to fome dangers, 
that no human prudence can forefee, and to others, that no hu- 
man power can guard againft.’ As our eftablifhment is divided 
into two general parts, the ecclefiaftical and the civil, he con- 
fiders, in the firft place, the dangers to which the former is ex- 
pofed, and the probability there is of its fubfiftence. ‘ The 
moft inveterate and moft active of its enemies are the papifts, 
both at home and abroad; at the head of whom is the pope and 
fome other temporal powers, who may to this purpofe aét in 
concert with him and with the papifts of this kingdom. I have 
already obferved, that the popifh intereft on the continent has, 
for the greater part of thefe two laft centuries, very much in- 
creafed ; and I doubt is likely to do fo further.’ + fie far this 
may have been true in the former part of this period, we will 
not take upon us to determine ; but we flatter ourfelves it is 
pot the cafe at prefent. The progrefs of philofophy and know- 
hia: apes ¢ , : Pe la 
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ledge; the improvements that have been made in the theory of 
religion and government ; the finking and unpopular ftate of the 
jefuits ; their expulfion from feveral European kingdoms, and 
their being no longer permitted to direct the education of young 
perfons of quality, as they have formerly done, are, we appre. 
hend, favourable indications of the declining power of the fee 
of Rome. Nor indeed does our Author’s apprehenfion feem to 
rife very high upon this fubject, for he fays, ¢ I do not think 
there is any great danger from this quarter as yet; but I think 
it far from being impoffible, or very unlikely ; and that there- 
fore fome care ought to be taken about it. Not that I would 
advife any great rigour to be practifed againft them: but the 

ought to be watched, and a careful and fomewhat ftricter hand held 
over them, by putting {eme laws into cxecution. The proteftant 
religion, while it has the civil eftablifhment on its fide, will al- 
ways be able to maintain itfelf here. If the church of England 
fubfifts, and its bifhops and clergy continue to be united, they 
will always be a fufficient barrier againft all the fecret practices 
and undermining arts of popery.” We take the liberty to add,— 
efpecially if the parochial clergy would exert themfelves with 
greater fidelity and zeal, not fo much in declaiming againft the 
papifts in their fermons, as by inftructing the cornmon people 
in the pure doétrines of Chriftianity, and genuine principles of 
proteftantifm ; that they have a right, and that it is their duty; 
to judge for themfelves in religion; that no priefts of any com- 





munion in the world ought to hold dominion over their faith 
and confciences ; that they are accountable for themfelves; and 
that mere rites and ceremonies, and human abfolutions, are of 
no importance without a Chriftian temper and a virtuous life; 
would the clergy be more exemplary in thus difcharging the 
duties of their office; and be as zealous in promoting Chriftian 
truth and Chriftian liberty, as their enemies are indefatigable in 
undermining both, we fhould not hear fo many complaints of 
profelytes being made to the Romifh church. 

But the Bifhop goes on; ¢ will the church of England con- 
tinue to fubfift upon its prefent foundations, confidering the 
many other adveriaries, befides the papifts, it hath to. contend 
with? It hath the proteftant diffenters of various denomina- 
tions; it hath the quakers; and it hath the.deifts ; and all 
thefe are continually undermining it, and may they not fuce 
ceed °” Had the deifts the power in their hands, it is not 
ea{y to fay what alterations they might make in the ftate of re- 
ligion ; poffibly they might treat the church of England, as they 
feem willing to treat Chriftianity itfelf; extirpate them both: 
or poffibly they might make ufe both of the one and the other as ° 
anengine of ftate policy : they have never declared themfelves 
upon this point. But this we know fiom experience, that un- 
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believers are no enemies to church power and civil eftablifh- 
ments of religion, when they anfwer the purpofes of their am- 
bition and policy: and they have been known to promote and 
fupport them by the moft violent and intolerant meafures. 

As to the feveral denominations of Proteftant Diffenters, thofe 
particularly with whom we have had any occafion to be con- 
neGted, and who have publickly delivered their fentiments upon 
this fubject, we are very far from being of opinion with our 
Author, that it is their defign to undermine the Church of 
England, as by law eftablifhed. They appear to be fatisfied 
with the peaceable enjoyment of their liberties; or however, 
the utmoft obje&t of their wifhes is a more perfec? toleration, 
and to be freed from the penalties of fome laws, which ftill 
hang over their heads, and require qualifications that many 
of them cannot in. confcience comply with: a defire ex- 
tremely reafonable, and in which it would be an honour to the 
Britifh legiflature to indulge them. Inftead of the diffolution, 
they feem rather to wifh the encreafing purity and perfection 
of our national church; and have repeatedly exprefled a defire 
of being admitted to her communion and miniftry ; and of hav- 
ing {uch a union formed amongft Proteftants, as could not fail 
to do honour to religion, and ftrengthen their hands againft the 
common enemy. And, to fhew that this is not advanced 
without foundation, we refer our Readers to what has been 
faid in the moft public manner, by a gentleman who has 
long been at the head of the moft confiderable part of the 
Diffenters; and whofe authority will be readily acknowledged ; 
we mean the learned Doétor Chandler, who, in the cafe of 
Jubfcription reviewed, publifhed in 1748, thus introduces himfelf : 
“* Years and experience have, I thank God, much foftened my | 
mind, and I have long taken a fincere pleafure in thinking well 
of, and being kindly affectioned to all, without exception, who 
love the truth in Chrift, and feek after the things that make 
for peace. The known learning, candour, moderation and 
piety of many of the clergy of the national church, and parti- 
cularly of thofe reverend prelates who now fo worthily fill her 
fees, and who have feveral of them treated me with great huma- 
nity, and refpect, gave me the moft agreeable profpect that peace 
and harmony were growing bleffings amongft us.” In another 
Place, {peaking of the eftablifhed church, he fays, ‘* She may re- 
move fome of her inclofures without removing or fhaking any of 
her foundations or endangering her fafety. She may take away 
the wall of partition between herfelf and other Proteftants, with- 
Out weakning any of her fecurities. She may open her bofom 
to receive into her communion and miniftry all who are willing 
to enter upon the terms prefcribed by Chrift, without altering 
her habit, or leiiening her privileges. In a word, fhe may 
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eafily increafe the number of her friends, without creating hers 
felf a fingle enemy, that fhe will have any .reafon to be afraid 
of, by only altering things which are really alterable, and excep- 
tionable in themfelves ; and wholly taking away a few others, 
I {peak it without bitternefs or defign to reproach, that in m 

judgment, and that of many of the church of England herfelf, 
expofe her to the cenfure of her avowed enemies; are inconfift. 
ant with the principles of true Prote/tantifm, and I fear greatly 
prejudicial to the intereft of true religion and virtue amongit 
us.’—And in the clofe of his pamphlet, fpeaking of a ftrider 
union amongft Chriftians and Proteftants of all denominations, 
he exprefles himfelf with a peculiar warmth and energy. 
<< Though I have no perfonal advantage in profpe& by what I 
write, otherwife than what I fhould fhare in common from a 
national benefit ; and know myfelf too inconjiderable to be capable 
of giving any great affiftance towards the perfe&ting fuch a 
work; yet as 1 would do every thing in my power, fo if the 
providence of God fhould ever make me but the lowe/? infiru- 
ment to carryon and effeét this bleffed defign of uniting the Pro- 
teftant churches of thefe kingdoms, I fhould think I had an- 
{wered one of the beft ends of life, and in the fulnefs of my joy, 
with triumph fing my xunc dimittis. Now Lord lettc/? thou thy 
fervant depart in peace, far mine eyes have feen thy falvation.” —— 
And there is not the Jeaft reafon to doubt that this is the fpir't 
and temper of great numbers among the free and catholic part 
of our Didlencers, But we return to the Bifhop, who goes on 
with fuppofing fuch queftions as thefe to be afked, ‘* May they 
not render the Bifhops and Clergy fo very unpopular, that they 
may make ftrong pufhes to take away or much curtail their re- 
venues; and engage the crown itfelf, as in Charles the Firft’s 
time, to give them up ?”———If the clergy of the Church of 
England would fupport the character, and difcharge the duties 
of Chriftian minifters with fidelity ; and difcover that meeknefs, 
difintereftednefs, and benevolence, which become their facred 
profeffion, they would be the moft refpeétable body of men in 
the kingdom, and would never become unpopular.—‘* May 
they not abolifh deans and chapters, and fpiritual courts ?”—It is 
apprehended that if both thefe were effected, it might be done 
without any real zmjury to the church of Cbrift, or to the 
fubjects of ce May they not pufh at depriving the 
Bifhops of their feats in the houfe of Lords, and make them 


mere moderators or prefidents of the clergy of their diocefes ?” 
—It is, we believe, the general fenfe of thinking men, that if our 
Bifhops were to appear lefs in the charaéter of ftatefmen and 
politicians, and more in the character of primitive Chriftian 
Bifhops and preachers of righteoufnefs, it would be for the, 
good of the ftate, and the honour of the church.—‘* May they. 
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not procure their tithes to be changed into ftipends ?”—That 
would be dreadful indeed! yet if thefe ftipends were fuffi- 
cient to give encouragement to real merit, to afford a decent and 
refpectable maintenance, and at the fame time left room for that 
hofpitality, and beneficence which are fo highly ornamental in 
the character of a clergyman, where would be the great incon- 
venience ?—** And will the Bifhops and clergy in fuch a ftate, 
be able to do as much as they do now againft Popery ?”—Our 
Author thinks they would not: others think perhaps that they 
might eafily do as much as they do now; and probably more: 
that they might be more attentive to the duties of their 
office, more apt to teach, lefs greedy of filthy lucre, and more 
able by found doétrine both to exhort and convince the gatn-fayers. 
But he adds, and, in this we moft heartily agree with him, ‘f 
do not conceive that there is any great danger that they will be 
brought to this. For the fectaries themfelves are likely to de- 
cline in their intereft and influence; efpecially the Prefbyterians 
and Independents. They have been of late much divided 
among themfelves, about particular points of religion, fo that 
it will be difficult for them to aét in concert. ‘The Quakers 
are moft likely to fubfift, becaufe they have a polity: but that 
being founded on enthufiafm, will grow more and more relaxed 
until it diffolves.” 

We fhould ‘imagine that the polity of the Quakers hath a 
much more folid and permanent foundation than enthufiafm ; 
and were the other denominations of Diflenters to cement 
themfelves together in the fame manner, they would put them- 
felves in a much more refpectable fituation, and have confide- 
erably greater influence in all public and national affairs. But 
his lordfhip adds, with great juftice and probability, ‘* If the 
Diffenters fhould continue to act together, yet they will not 
compafs the ruin of the eftablifhed church: becaufe the nobi- 
lity and gentry will not come into it, much lefs the court. 
They know that the feCtaries are all of them upon a levelling 
{cheme ; and therefore though fome of the nobility, have no 
great concern for the Bifhops, or Clergy, upon truly religious 
principles, yet they wil] be willing to fupport them as barriers 
to themfelves. Though they may diflike fome Bifhops, at fome 
particular times, yet they may think that others of that character 
may take different meafures. ‘hey may perhaps come into pufhing 
bills againft tranflations, or felling of fines ; but will hardly go fur- 
ther, nor will even compafs thefe points. The court will be dif- 
pofed to protect the clergy, in thefe particulars ; their own in- 
tereft will lead them to do it; and when they have reafon on their 
fide, they rhay if they do not let things go too far, be able to pro- 
tect the Bifhops and Clergy againft all fuch attempts,”——Our 
Author feems to have feen, with great clearnefs and precifion, 
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where the ftrength of our fpiritual conftitution lies ; and tg 
have fpoken with lefs guard than is commonly ufed upon fub. 
yeCts‘of this kind. But all who have thought upon the ceco. ° 
nomy of the Englifh government with any attention, look upon 
a clofe union between the crown and the clergy in the fame light, 
While we have the happinefs to be governed by a prince, who 
has himfelf fo true a judgement in polities, or is fo well: advifed 
‘by his minifters as not to attempt to break in upon the liberties of 
the fubje&, this will be looked upon with indifference and uncon- 
cern; but fhould an oppofite fyitem of government be embraced, 
the fons of liberty would then, and not withoutreafon, become jea- 
fous of the power and influenceof theclergy.—But this leads us to 
what our Author fays of the dangers that may be incident to the civil 
part of this eftablifhment, from the under growth of regal pow- 
ers; from the prevalence of the antimonarchial parts, or from fos 
reign force taking advantage of divifions among ourfelves. With 
re(pe@'to the firft, he apprehends, that the prefent King and 
his family have too much probity to defire to take away thofe 
liberties of a people, which providence has given them ; that 
in the prefent difpofition of the people, jealous to the higheft 
degree of their freedom ;\ever upon the alarm againft all en- 
croachments of the crown; ard taught to believe that the laws 
and liberties of this kingdom are their birth-right, it is highiy 
improbable fuch an attempt fhould fucceed.- ** When fucha 
fpirit of liberty is diffufed through the mafs of a nation, efpe- 
cially of one already poflefled of laws that fence every great 
article of liberty, it appears to be impoffible that a crown under 
the circumftances of ours, fhould fuddenly or in any little time 
hereafter become abfolute, with the afliftance of foreign force. 
But if any perfon thinks, that by the influence of preferments, 
the operation of civil offices, and the application of money, 
the crown may gain parliaments, to fuch a degree, that they 
may carry whatever points they defire, not apparently contrary 
to- the national interefts, I will not difpute this point with him... 
‘The only points that I would infift upon are thefe, viz. That 
the crown will not be likely to get any parliament to give up 
any of the great bulwarks of national liberty: that no parlia- 
ment will be fo far influenced as to give up any of the effential 
points, or great fecurities of our liberty, becaufe they themfelves 
could have no equivalent for the lofs of public liberty : : that 
they would recoil at the thought of fo deeply injuring their pof- 
terity and their countrymen, .even if they could do it with 
fafety : and laftly, there is no appearance that the ftanding troopss 
compofed as they are, and will always be, of officers and tol- 
diers of our own nation, ‘would all fland By the crown in at- 
tempts to deftrov the conftitution.” Out’ 
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Our Author likewife, in-a very fenfible and ingenious’ manner, 
endeavours to make it apparent, that the antimonarchical party 
will not probably prevail ; and that there are many favourable 
circumftances to fecure and defend our country from the inva» 
fion of a foreign force; but thefe we muft not enlarge upon, 
Kaving already extended this article to a great length. One 
thing we cannot help remarking, he never feems to fuppofe 
that we are in danger from the ariftocratic part of our govern- | 
ment; and yet he cannot but have known that the growing 
power of the peerage is an object which the friends of liberty 
and the conftitution have long looked upon with fome degree 
of jealoufy. Upon the whole, we are not told, in what 
quarter our greateft danger lies ; for this therefore we refer to 
the memorable prophefy of Montefquieu, which we in part 
mentioned above: The Britifh conftitution will perith, when the’ 
legiflative power becomes more corrupt than the executive. It is from 
our parliaments therefore that we are to expect the con(fervation 
or the deftruction of our public liberties: and how much the 
complexion of our parliaments depends upon the virtue, freedom, 
and independency of our people, it becomes every Elegtor in 
Great Britain duly to confider, afew, S 
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An Effiy on Faith, and its connection with Good Works. By John 
Rotheram, M. A. Fellow of Univerfity Colledge in Ox- 
ford, and one of the Preachers at ‘his Majefty’s Chapel at 
Whitehall. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Sandby. : 


HIS Effay, we are told in the preface to it, is the fub- 
ftance of a courfe of fermons preached before the Univer- 

fity of Oxford. ‘he ingenious Author endeavours to give his 
Readers, what he apprehends none of our divines had given, 
though they have written excellently on the fubje&t, vfz. a re- 
gular theory of faith, defcribing its nature, its genuine powers. 
and effects ; defining its boundaries, and tracing as its proceeds, 
the line which every where divides it from the bordering ehthu- 
fiafm. He does not enter into a confideration of thofe fingle 
texts of {cripture which the enthufiaft is eternally mifapplying, 
but attempts rather to byild his doétrines on the general feope 
and defign of the gofpel; obferving, very juftly that he wha 
can feize the true fpirit and defign of the gofpel, will be the beft 
prepared to underitand the meaning of particular paffages. 
Though this method does not furnifh an anfwer to every fingle 
difficulty that may arife, yet it enables the intelligent. Reader, 
he fays, to anfwer them for himfelf, by fupplying him with 
thofe principles of truth, which will by degrees enlarge and fill 
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his mind, and gave it an internal {trength that will enable it of 
itfelf fuccefsfully to contend with error. 

‘ ] have endeavoured herein, continues he, to imitate the 
fkilful phyfician, who to cure diforders in the extremities of the 
‘body begins at the heart. He infufes the balfam into the vital 
ftream, and the mafs of the blood being once purified, carries 
as it circulates its' healing virtues into the fmalleft veffels, and 
removes obftructions in the extremeft capillary tubes.’ 

The work is divided into ten feétions ; the firft of which con- 

tains fome general obfervations, with which thedifcerning Reader 
will be pleated. After mentioning fome of the various and incon- 
fiftent opinions which are maintained concerning the moft im- 
portant of all enquiries, viz. what muf? we do to be faved? Mr, 
Rotheram obferves that this difference of opinion does not arife 
from any want of clearnefs in the revelation itfelf ; that no words 
can reprefent truth fo clearly as to fecure it from all poffibility of 
mi(reprefentation or miftake ; and that prejudice and paffion 
often form fo thick a cloud about the mind, as not to give ad- 
miffion even to the ftrongeft ray of truth. 
.. There is befides, he fays, a fingularity in the condué& of re- 
velgion, which at the fame time that it is a proof of wifdom, 
arid & character of divinity, doth cafually leave room for the 
feducer to build his pernicious defigns upon, and gives fome ap- 
pearance of folidity even to the vifions of enthufiafm. 

© Revelation, continues he, was intended for the ufe of all 
mankind. ‘The book therefore, in which it is recorded, is a 
a popular work. ‘The rules of faith and praétice are delivered 
in fuch a manner as to be clear to the plain and untutored mind, 
without obferving always a metaphyfical precifion, or purfuing 
a logical method. Thole books of morality and religion which 
have been compofed by the greateft merely human underftand- 

ings, are fludioufly worked up into a regular fyftem; where 
principles are laid down, remote confequences deduced from 
them, truths built upon truths, and where we are at firft fight 
ftruck with the juft difpofition of the parts, and the fymmetry 
“of the whole. Revelation is a work of a different kind. All 
its precepts arife naturally out of the occafions on which they 
were delivered. And thefe we know were extremely various, 
apparently accidental, and unconnected. Its doctrines lie feat- 
tered about in a rich profufion, like the productions of nature. 
The moft unfkilful hand can take from this ftore to fupply his 
wants, and learns to blefs the goodnefs of that common: parent 
who hath made this ample provifion for all. And thus the lo 
and the bufieft part of mankind, they who have neither leifure 
‘nor ability to digeft a whole fyftem, may reap the greateft bene- 
fit from the fcriptures, whilft they cannot look into a fing 
page without returning the wifer from it, and without sa 
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with many leffons of inftruction whofe force they may fully 
comprehend. Thus much was neceflary to render the fcriptures 
fit for common ufe. 

‘ However it is one argument, amongft many, of the divinity 
of the holy fcriptures, that thefe feemingly unconneéted parts 
do all yet unite in one great plan. Scattered like the ftars 
in the firmament of heaven, like them too they are the parts of 
an harmonious fyftem. The defigns of the Almighty are diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of man, by being of an extent far beyond 
all the powers of human execution. ‘The work of revelation 
taking its rife in the beginning of things, advanced flowly 
through many ages towards its accomplifhment. Many were 
the agents commiffioned by heaven to labour in the progrefs 
of this great work. And while each feemed to ftudy only his 
own times, and to be intent only on the execution of his own 
particular part, he was working on the vaft defign of heaven, 
in concert with thofe who had lived many ages before him, or 
were to arife in ages yet to come. And what could give 
confiftency to the labours of men thus fituated in times 
and countries the moft remote from each other, amongft 
whom no human means of communication could poflibly 
lie open, but that the guiding hand of him who ‘* knows 
«© the end from the beginning,” and before whom the fe- 
crets of all future ages are unfolded, conducted the whole, 
and led each, unknown to himfelf, to fill up his part of the im- 
menfe plan? Whilft therefore the common eye fees nothing in 
the volume of revelation, but feparate predictions and miracles, 
diftinét hiftories, undigefted laws, and detached events ; the juft 
and attentive obferver beholds an amazing chain of connection 
running throughout the whole, beholds the ftrongeft union 
under an apparent diforder, and difcerns what at firft fight 
feemed perplexed and void of delign, to be, as was beautifully 
faid of the ways of providence, a ‘* regular confufion.” 

It muft neceflarily happen, that many parts of revelation, at 
the fame time that they ferved a more limited purpofe, mutt 
have been planned in fubfervience to this great defign. And 
therefore, if we overlook this reference, we can never be matter 
of their true force, nor underftand their full effect. It is the 
bufinefs of the faithful teacher of God’s word, to ftudy thefe 
relations, and to compare the revelation of one age with that of 
another, By this means, many of thofe paflages which are 
otherwife ‘* hard to be underftood,” will be cleared up, many 
new lights will be obtained, many truths better fupported, and, 
€very part mutually fuftaining each other, revelation will ftand 
firm and unfhaken, and will appear, in the beautiful image of 
the royal pfalmift, like “* a city that is at unity in itfelf.” And 
thus will the faithful minifter of God’s word-be enabled, by the 
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divine bleffing, to lead others more feadily j in their duty, and 
to protect from etror thofe who do not enjoy his abilities or op- 
portunities. He will go before them like a fkilful guide, who 
is not barely acquainted with one fingle beaten path, and there- 
fore may eafily te thrown beyond his knowledge, but is mafter 
of the whole country through which he is appointed to lead 
them. 

‘Thus it is, that revelation hath, by the wife author of it, 
been at once adapted to the capacities of the vulgar, and to the 
moft improved underftandings; attording, at the fame time, exer- 
cife for the brighteft talents, and inftruétions fuited to the vulgar 
mind.- Nor is it neceflary that the common Chriltian fhould be 
in pofleffion of all thofe hidden ftores in the fyftem of revelation 
which learning gives accefs to; no more than the peafant fhould 
underftand all “thofe wonders of nature, hidden from the vulgar 
eye, with which every part of the world around him is enrich- 
ed. Both enjoy the fruits of thefe wonders, without underftand- 
ing the fources from whence they flow. 

“© But whilft this admirable difpofition of the whole work of 
revelation gives many advantages to the fincere and able inter- 
preter of Bee s word it muft neceffarily lay it open to number- 
lefs mif-reprefentations when it comes into the hands of the ig- 
norant or ill-difpofed. When the blind will undertake to lead 
the way, and ignorance, with that confidence which is pecu- 
liar to itfelf, boldly fteps into the feat of inftru€tton, what won- 
der that we find errors multiplied ; paflages explained, not only 
without any regard to the general defign of revelation, but even 
without attending to the parpofe of the writer, or the tenour 
of the difcourfe to which they belong ; and doctrines drawn 
from them, which are abfolute!y irreconcileable to the attributes 
of God, and repugnant to every other plain and undoubted 
doctrine of fcripture? Hence the uniiy of the church is viola- 
ted, and all order is fubverted ; every contriver of new opi- 
nions, or reviver of thofe which have been long exploded, be- 
comes the leader of a feét; and he who can build the moft 
myfterious doctrine on fome obfcure text, no matter how little 
underftood the doctrine be, or, as far as it can be underftood, 
how little confiftent with every clearer part of fcripture ; he 
who can, by thefe aits involve the whole body of revelation in 
thofe clouds which dwell on fome myfterious part, is regarded 
as one favoured with new lights, and whilft he labours to ren- 
der every thing obfcure, is held in admiration, as the only clear 
interpreter of the ordeles of God. 

‘ Amidit all thefé jarring opinions, one point only feems to 
remajn uncontroverted, that faith is neceflary in order to falva- 
tion ; faith in name at leaft, fince they are much divided about 
the true import and extent of this term. 
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* Taking therefore our beginning from that.in which all feem 
to agree, let us enquire into the nature, the origin, foundation 
and evidence, ,the tendency and operations of faith.’ 

Our Author now proceeds, in the fecond fection, to enquire 
into the true mature of faith, and obferves that this enquiry can- 
not be long nor difficult to any one who is contented to under- 
ftand the gofpels in their plain and natural meaning.—The 
Apoftles were appointed to convert the warld to the Chriftian 
faith, and to convey to all mankind the glad tidings of redemption. 
When therefore they received their commiffion to execute this 
great work, one would expeét to find fome clear account of that 
faith which they were to implant in the minds of mankind, 
and which was to be the foundation of the religion they 
were to propagate. Accordingly the words of our Saviour’s 
commiffion to them are thefe:—Go ye unto all the world, and 
preach the gofpel to every creature. He that believeth, &c. 

Were we poflefled, Mr. Rotheram fays, only of this plain 
account of faith, no honef{t and well-meaning Chriftian could 
be at a lofs to underftand the nature of that faith which he 
profefles. It would then no longer be reckoned a thing which 
can neither be explained ner comprehended, nor would there 
be any room for thofe confufed and myftic defcriptions of it, 
which are calculated rather to perplex than to inform. The 
fingle act of the mind concerned in faith, as it is defcribed by our 
Saviour himfelf, is that of believing ; and the object of faith is 
that hiftory of redemption delivered by the firft infpired preach- 
ers of the gofpel, and now recorded in their writings. This 
then, our Author fays, is to be confidered as the fundamental 
rule of faith, to which all fubfequent accounts of it are to be 
referred. And if we meet with difficulties in any part of the 
fcripture where this fubject is treated of, to this te(t muft we 
bring them, and by this great original muft they be cleared up; 
both becaufe, in all reafon, that which is obfcure fhould be 
explained by that which is manifeftly clear ; and becaufe the 
the facred writers muft be fuppofed always to have preferved a 
confiftency with that great commiflion, by virtue of which they 
acted. Accordingly, Mr. Rotheram produces a variety of in-, 
ftances to fhew that this rule of faith was ftri€tly adhered to, 
and ftrongly confirmed in their practice. : 
: The act of the mind then concerned in faith, he obferves, 
is imple, but the object is complex and extenfive. The objett 
of faith includes a great variety of matter, through which there 
Tuns one grand divifion that we muft carefully attend to. It 
Contains an hiftory and a revelation; an hiftory of the whole 
progrefs of redemption, from the firft unfolding of the defign foon 
after the fall, till its completion in the death and refurrection 
ef our Lord ; and a revelation of whatever belongs to a future 
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ftate, to heaven, and to eternity. When faith looks back on 
all that our bleffed Saviour hath done and fuffered for us, it is 
clofely conneéted with gratitude and love; when it looks for- 
ward to all thofe fcenes of blifs and glory that are in referve 
for us, it is then more immediately united with truft and hope.— 
The hiftorical object of faith was at firft fmall; but as ads of 
divine mercy were multiplied, and the records of them enlarged, 
this part of the object increafed. And as it encreafed we find 
the promifes of God, which were at firft revealed in general 
terms, giowing at the fame time more diftinct and explicit. 
The horizon, which bounds the view, enlarges as we advance 
forward in the hiftory of revelation, fo that each fucceedin 

patriarch or prophet had a fuller profpect of the bleffings and 
the promifes of God, than thofe that went before him. The 
hiftory of paft, and the promifes of future mercies, were ftill 
encreafing together, till, at length, to us who have the happinefs. 
of {eeing the work of redemption accomplifhed, and whatever 
concerns our eternal ftate placed in the cleareft light, the ob- 
ject of faith is completely revealed, and appears before us in its 
full magnitude. 

In the third fe&tion, Mr. Rotheram endeavours to fhew, 
that the diftinétion already remarked in the object of faith, and 
confequently in faith itfelf, as conne*ted on one hand with love, 
on the other with truft, is the only diftin€tion that is well 
founded in {cripture, or that is of any confequence in the ftudy 
of our religion; that we may lay afide all other diftinctions, 
as of no importance to common Chriftians at leaft, as tending 
only to encumber and embarrafs their minds, and to open the 
way to a train of needlefs difficulties and groundlefs fufpicions. 

If we are content to follow the fimplicity of the gofpel, we 
fhall find, that there is in reality one kind of faith: faith being 
every where a belief of redemption, and of all the bleffings 
and promifes that belong to it, as far as they are revealed. ‘To 
us therefore, who have the happinefs to fee revelation finifhed 
and compleated in the gofpel, and al] faving truths there fummed 
up and concentered, faith, our Author fays, may be defined, 4 
belief of the gofpel. 

This fimple idea, we are told, will be found to anfwer every 
purpofe, and to be the bafis of every charaéter afcribed to faith 
im the holy fcriptures. All that the infpired writers affirm 
of faith, arifes from this fundamental idea, which, like a cen- 
tral light, difcovers to us the fymmetry of the whole Chrif- 
tian fyftem, and clears up the difficulties which muft ever be 
inexplicable to fuch as attach themfelves to fome inferior part 
only, regardlefs of what is principal or dependent in the fyftem, 
and Jofing fight of that grand order and conne@tion which run 
through all the works of the Almighty. M 
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Mr. Rotheram, inthe fourth feétion of his work, confiders 
the origin of faith; but what he fays upon this fubject was pu- 
blifhed fome time ago in a fingle difcourfe, which, he tells us, 
has gone through two impreffions. . 

In the remaining fections, he treats of the tendency and ope- 
ration of faith, of regeneration, of good works, &c. and con- 
cludes the whole fubje& with an addrefs, firft to thofe who main- 
taining the fufficiency of reafon, do blindly reject the affiftance 
of revelation: and fecondly, to thofe who imagine, that reve- 
lation doth wholly fuperfede the ufe of reafon, and exclude its 
exercife from the nobleft fubject on which it can be employed, 
the fubject of religion. 

As to the merit of Mr. Rotheram’s eflay, we can only fay, 
that thofe who are acquainted with the {ubject will find little 
that is entirely new in it ; they will be much pleafed, however, 
with his manner of writing, which is very fprightly and very 


agreeable. R 


—_—_ 


The Sermons of Mr. Yorick*, Vol. 3d. and 4th. 12mo. 65. 
bound. Becket and De Hondt, 





Hether all the fermons contained in thefe two volumes 

were preached or not, we cannot inform our Readers. 
We would willingly believe, for the fake of the Author’s cre- 
dit, that they were not: there is an air of levity in forme of 

them, altogether unbecoming the dignity and ferioufnefs of 
pulpit-difcourfes, and which no brilliancy of wit, luxuriance 
of fancy, nor elegance of compofition can atone for. Pro- 
priety is arule as neceflary to be obferved in writing, as deco- 
rum is in condué&t; and whoever offends azainft the one, muft 
neceflarily incur the juft cenfure of every competent judge, as 
much as he who offends againft the other. 

Serious fubjects, indeed, feem but little fuited to Mr. Sterne’s 
genius ; when he attempts them, he feldom fucceeds, and makes 
but an aukward appearance. Be is pofleffed, however, of fuch , ( 
a fund of good humour, and native pleafantry, and feems, at 
the fame time, to have fo large a fhare of philanthropy, that it 
is impoffible, for us at leaft, to be long difpleafed with him.— 
His fermons, if they muft all be called by that name, contain 
many pertinent and ftriking obfervations on human life and 
manners: every fubject, indeed, is treated in fuch a manner as 
thews the origitiality of his genius, and as will, in fome meafure, 








* There is a different Title to the 4th. Vol. which fays, Sermons by 
Laurence Sterne, M. A. Prebendaty of York, and Vicat of Satton on the 
Foret, and of Stillington near York. 
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foften the feverity of cenfure, in regard to his ill-timed plea. 
fantry and want of difcretion. 

We fhall, for the fatisfaction of our Readers, prefent them 
with fome of thofe parts of his work, which have given us the 
moft entertainment.—-The firft part of his fermon upon the 
prodigal jon is truly excellent, and muft ftrongly affect every 
Reader, who has any real fenfibility of heart. 

‘ I know not, fays he, whether the remark is to our honour 
or otherwife, that leflons of wifdom have never fuch power over 
us, as when they are wrought into the heart, through the ground. 
work of a ftory which engages the paffions: is it that we are 
like iron, and muft firft be heated before we can be wrought 
upon? or, is the heart fo in love with deceit, that where a true 
report will not reach it, we muft cheat it with a fable, in or- 
der to come at truth? 

¢ Whether this parable of the prodigal (for fo it is ufually cal- 
led) is really fuch, or built upon fome ftory known at that 
time #i§ Jerufalem, is not much to the purpofe ; it is given us 
to enlarge upon, and turn to the beft moral account we can. 

<s A certain man, fays our Saviour, had two fons, and the 
younger of them faid to his father, Give me the portion of 
goods which falls to me: and he divided unto them his fub- 
itance. And not many days after, the younger fon gathered 
al] together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wafted his fubftance with rioteus living.” 

‘ The account is fhort: the interefting and pathetic paflages 
with which fuch a tranfa€tion would be neceflarily connected, 
are left to be fupplied by the heart: the ftory is filent— 
but nature is not: much kind advice, and many a tender 
expoitulation would fall from the father’s lips, no doubt, upon 
this occafion. 

‘ He would diffuade his fon from the folly of fo rafh an en- 
terprize, by fhewing him the dangers of the journey, the. 
inexperience of his age, the hazards his life, his fortune, 
his virtue would run, without a guide, without a friend: he 
would tell him of the many fnares and temptations which he 
had to avoid, or encounter at eyery ftep, the pleafures which 
would follicit him in every luxurious court, the little know- 
ledge he could gain—except that of evil: he would fpeak of 
the feductions of women, their charms their poifons : 
what haplefs indulgences he might give way to, when far from 
reftraint, and the check of giving his father pain. 

¢ The difluafive would but inflame his defire.- 

© He gathers all together. 

< I fee the picture of his departure : the camels and 
alles loaden with his fubftance, detached on one fide of the piece, 
and already on their way :——the prodigal fon ftanding — 
ore 
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fore ground, with a forced fedatenefs, ftruggling againft the 
fluttering movement of joy, upon his deliverance from reftraint 
_——the elder brother holding his hand, as if unwilling to let 
it go -———the father,—fad moment! with a firm look, cover- 
ing a prophetic fentiment, ‘* that all would not go well with his 
child,” — approaching to embrace him, and bid him adieu. 





Poor inconfiderate youth ! From whofe arms art thou flying ? 


From what a fhelter art thou going forth into the ftorm? Art 
thou weary of a father’s affection, of a father’s care? or, Hopeft 
thou to find a warmer intereft, a truer counfellor, or a kinder 
friend in a land of ftrangers, where youth is made a prey, and 
fo many thoufands are confederated to deceive them, and live 
by their fpoils ? a 

¢ We will feek no farther than this idea, for the extravagan- 
cies by which the prodigal fon added one unhappy ‘example to 
the number: his fortune wafted,———the followers of it fled in 
courfe,—the wants of nature remain, the hand of God gone 
forth againft him,——$* For when he had fpent all, a mighty fa- 
mine arofe in that country.” —Heaven ! have pity upon the youth, 
for he is in hunger and diftrefs, ftray’d out of the reach of 
a parent, who counts every hour of his abfence with anguifh, 
—cut off from all his tender offices, by his folly,—-and 
from relief and charity from others, by the calamity of the 
times. , 

‘ Nothing fo powerfully calls home the mind as diftrefs: the 
tenfe fibre then relaxes, the foul retires to itfelf,——fits pen- 
five and fufceptible of right impreffions: if we havea friend, ’tis 
then we think of him; if a benefactor, at that moment all his 
kindnefles prefs upon our mind. Gracious and bountiful 
God ! Is it not for this, that they who in their profperity furget 
thee, do yet remember and return to thee in the hour of their 
forrow ? When our heart is in heavinefs, upon whom can we 
think but thee, who knoweft our neceffities afar off—putteft all 
our tears in thy bottle, —feeft every careful thought, —heareft 
every figh and melancholy groan we utter ? 

‘ Strange !—that we fhould only begin to think of God with 
comfort,——when with joy and comfort we can think of no- 
thing elfe, 

‘ Man furely is a compound of riddles and contradi@tions : 
by the law of his nature he avoids pain, and yet unle/s he fuffers 
tn the flefh, he will not ceafe from fin, tho’ it is {ure to bring pain’ 
and mifery upon his head for ever. ‘ 

* Whilft all went pleafurably on with the prodigal, we hear 
kot one word concerning his father--—no pang of remorfe for 
the fufferings in which he had left him, or refolution of return- 
ing, to make up the account of his folly: his firft hour of dif- 
trefs, feem’d to be his firft hour of wifdom :——When he came 
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to himfelf, he faid, How many hired fervants of my father have breag 
enough and to fpare, whilft I perifh! 

‘ Of all the terrors of nature, that of one day or another dy. 
ing by hunger, is the greateft, and it is wifely wove into our 
frame to awaken man to induftry, and call forth his talents ; 
and tho’ we feem to goon carelef ly, fporting with it as we do 
with other terrors——yet, he that fees this enemy fairly, and in 
his moft frightful fhape, will need no long remonftrance, to 
make him turn out of the way to avoid him. 

‘ It was the cafe of the prodigal——he arofe to go unto his 
father. : 


6 








Alas |! How fhall he tell his ftory ? Ye who have trod 
this round, tell me in what words he fhall give in to his father, 
the fad /tems of his extravagance and folly ? 

‘——The feafts and banquets which he gave to whole.cities in 
the eaft,—the cofts of Afiatic rarities, —of Afiatic cooks to drefs 
them —— the expences of finging men and finging women,—— 
the flute, the harp, the fackbut, and of all kinds of mufic—the 
drefs of the Perfian courts, how magnificent ! their flaves how 
numerous ! their chariots, their horfes, their palaces, their 
furniture, what immenfe fums they had devoured ! what 
expectations from ftrangers of condition! what exactions ! 

¢ How fhall the youth make his father comprehend, that he 
was cheated at Damafcus by one of the beft men in the world; 
—that he had lent a part of his fubftance to a fricnd at Nineveh, 
who had fled off with it to the Ganges ; —that a whore of Ba- 
bylon had fwallowed his beft pearl, and anointed the whole city 
with his balm of Gilead ;—that he had been fold by a man of 
honour for twenty fhekels of filver, to a worker in graven ima-. 
ges ; that the images he had purchafed had profited him no- 
thing ; that they could not be tranfported acrofs the wilder- 
nefs, and had been burnt with fire at Shufan ; that the apes 
and peacocks*, which he had fent for from T harfis, lay dead upon 
his hands; and that the mummies had not been dead long enough, 
which had been brought him out of Egypt: that all had 
gone wrong fince the day he forfook his father’s houfe. 

wll Leave the ftory it will be told more concifely.—— 
When he was yet afar off, his father faw him, Compaffion told 
it in three words—He fell upon his neck and-kiffed him. 
¢ Great is the power of eloquence: but never is it fo great as 
when it pleads along with nature, and the culprit is a child 
ftrayed from his duty, and returned to it again with tears: Ca- 
fuifis may fettle the point as they will: But what could a pa- 
rent fee more in the account, than the natural one, of an in- 
uous heart too open for the world,—fmitten with ftrong fen- 
fations of pleafures, and fuffered to fally forth unarm’d into the 
midft of enemies ftronger than himfelf? 
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* Vide 2 Chronicles ix. 21. 
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© Generofity forrows as much for the over-matched, as pity 
herfelf does. 

‘ The idea of a fon fo ruin’d, would double the father’s ca- 
refles: every effufion of his tendernefs would add bitternefs to 
his fon’s remorfe. «¢ Gracious heaven ! what a father have 
[rendered miferable.” 

© And he faid, I have finned againft heaven, and in thy fight, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy fon. 

¢ But the Penal faid, Bring forth the beft robe 

¢ O ye affections ! How fondly do you play at crofs-purpofes 
with each other ? Tis the natural dialogue of true tranfport : 
joy is not methodical ; and where an offender, beloved, over- 
charges itfelf in the offence, words are too cold ; and a con- 
ciliated heart replies by tokens of efteem. 

© And he faid unto his fervants, Bring forth the beft robe and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and fhoes on his feet, 
and bring hither the fatted calf, and let us eat and drink and be 
merry. 

‘ When the affections fo kindly break loofe, Joy, is another 
name for Religion. 

© We look up as we tafte it: the cold Stoic without, when 
he hears the dancing and the mufick, may afk fullenly, (with the 
elder brother) What it means? and refufe to enter: but the hu- 
mane and compaffionate all fly impetuoufly to the banquet, given 
for a fon who was dead and 1s alive again, who was loft and is 
found. Gentle fpirits, light up the pavillion with a facred fire ; 
and parental love, and filial piety lead in the mafk with riot and 
wild feftivity ! Was it not for this that God gave man mu- 
fick to ftrike upon the kindly paffions ; that nature taught the feet 
to dance to its movements, and as chief governefs of the feaft, 
poured forth wine into the goblet, to crown it with gladnefs? 

‘ The intention of this parable is fo clear from the occafion 
of it, that it will not be neceflary to perplex it with any tedious 
explanation : it was defigned by way of indirect remonftrance 
to the Scribes and Pharifees, who animadverted upon our Savi- 
our’s conduct, for entering fo freely into conferences with fin- 
ners, in order to reclaim them. ‘To that end, he propofes the 
parable of the fhepherd, who left his ninety and nine fheep that 
were fafe in the fold, to go and feek for one fheep that was gone 
aftray,—telling them in other places, that they who were whole 
wanted not a phyfician, but they who were fick ;—and here, to 
carry on the fame leffon, and to prove how acceptable fuch a 
recovery was to God, he relates this account of the prodigal fon 
and his welcome reception.’ 

In the fermon on Pride, we find many juft and ftriking re- 
flections. © In other vicious excefles, fays our Author, which 
@ Man commits, the world (tho’ it is not much to its credit) 
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{eems to ftand pretty neuter: if you are extravagant or intems 
perate, you are looked upon as the greateft enemy to yourfelf, . 
——or if an enemy to the public, at leaft,- you are fo re. 
mote a one to each individual, that no one feels himfelf imme- 
diately concerned in your punifhment: but in the inftances of 
pride, the attack is perfonal: for as this paffion can only take 
its rife from a fecret comparifon, which the party has been mak. 
ing of himfelf to my difadvantage, every intimation he gives me 
of what he thinks of the matter, is fo far a direct injury, either 
as it with-holds the refpect which is my due, or perhaps de- 
nies me to have any; or elfe, which prefles equally hard, as it 
puts me in mind of the defects which | really have, and of which 
J am truly confcious, and confequently think myfelf the lefs: 
deferving of an admonition: in every one of which cafes, the 
proud man in whatever language he {peaks it,——if it is expref- 
five of this fuperiority over me, either in the gifts of fortune, 
the advantages of birth or improvements, as it has proceeded 
from a mean eftimation and poffibly a very unfair one of the like 
pretenfions in myfelf, ——the attack, I fay, is perfonal ; and has 


generally the fate to be felt and refented as fuch.’ 
6 











If you look into the beft moral writers, who have taken 
pains to fearch into the grounds of this paffion, they will 
tell you, That Pride is the vice of little and contracted fouls ;— 
that whatever affectation of greatnefs it generally wears and car- 
ries in the Jooks, there is always meannefs in the heart of it; 
a haughty and an abject temper, I believe, are much nearer’ 
a-kin than they will acknowledge ; like poor relations, they 
Jook a little fhy at one another at firft fight, but trace back their 
pedigree, they are but collateral branches from the fame ftem ; 
and there is fcarce any one who has not feen many fuch inftan- 
ces of it, as one of our poets alludes to, in that admirable ftroke 
he has given of this affinity, in his deicription of a Pride which 
licks the dujt. 

‘ As it has meannefs at the bottom of it,—fo it is juftly charg- 
ed with having weaknefs there too, of which it gives the ftrongeft 
proof, in regard to the chief end it has in view, and the abiurd 
means it takes to bring it about. | 

‘ Confider a moment, What is it the proud man aimsat? 
—— Why,—fuch a meafure of refpect and deference, as is dug 
to his fuperior merit, &c. &c. 

‘ Now, good fenfe, and a knowledge of the world, fhew us, 
that how much foever of thefe are due to a man, allowing he has 
made a right calculation, they are {till dues of fuch a nas 
ture, that they are not to be infifted upon : Honour and Refpett 
muft be a Free-will. offering: treat them otherwife, and claim 


them from the world as a tax,—they are fure to be with het ; 
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the firft difcovery of fuch an expectation difappoints it, and pre- 
‘udices your title to it for ever. ; 

¢ To this fpeculative argument of it’s weaknefs, it has ge- 
nerally the ill fate to add another of a more fubftantial nature, 
which is matter of fact; that to turn giddy upon every little ex- 
altation, is experienced to be no lefs. a mark of a weak brain in 
the figurative, than it is in the literal fenfe of the expreffion 
in fober truth, ’tis but a fcurvy kind of a trick (quoties volutt 
Fortuna jocari) when Fortune, in one of her merry moods, 
takes a poor devil with this paffion in his head, and mounts him 
up all at once as bigh as fhe can get him for it is fure to 
make him play fuch phantaftick tricks, as to become the very 
fool of the comedy ; and was he not a general benefactor to the 
world in making it merry, I know not how Spleen could be pa- 
cified during the reprefentation.’ 

After confidering briefly the natural imperfe@tions of huma- 
nity, he proceeds to the wilful depravations of our nature. 
* Survey yourfelves, my dear Chriftians, fays he, a few mo- 
ments in this light,— behold a difobedient, ungrateful, intract- 
able and diforderly fet of creatures, going wrong feven times in 
a day ——acting fometimes every hour of it againft your own 
convictions your own interefts, and the intentions of your 
God, who wills and purpofes nothing but your happinefs and 
profperity-—what reafon does this view furnifh you for Pride? 
how many does it fuggeft to mortify and make you afhamed ?— 
well might the fon of Syrach fay in that farcaftical remark of his 
upon it, T/at Pride was not made for man——for fome purpofes, 
and for fome particular beings, the paflion might have been fhap- 
ed——but not for him——fancy it where you will, ’tis no where 
fo improper—’tis in no creature fo unbecoming 

y But why fo cold an affent, to fo incontefted a truth ? 
——Perhaps thou haft reafons to be proud :——for heaven’s fake, 
let us hear them Thou haft the advantages of birth and title 
to boatt of or thou ftandeft in the funfhine of cotrt favour 
——or thou haft a large fortune ——or great talents——or much 
learning ——or nature has beftowed her graces upon thy perfon 
——f{peak—on which of thefe foundations haft thou raifed this 
fanciful ftru€ture ? Let us examine them. 

* Thou art well born; then truft me, ’twill pollute no 
one drop of thy blood to be humble: humility calls no man, 
down from his rank, —divefts not princes of their titles; it is 
in life, what the clegr-ob/cure is in painting ; it makes the hero 
ftep forth in the canvas, and detaches his figure from the group 
in which he would otherwife ftand confounded for ever. 

* If thou art rich—then fhew the greatnefs of thy fortune, 
———or what is better, the greatnefs of thy foul in the meeknefs 
of thy converfation ; condefcend to men of low eftate, ——fup- 
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port the diftrefled, and patronize the neglected _——Be preat. 
but let it be in confidering riches as they are ; as talents commis. 
ted to an earthen veffel—That thou art but the recetver,—and that 
to be obliged and be vain too,—is but the old folecifm of pride 
and beggary, which, though they often meet,——yet ever make 
but an abfurd fociety. | 

¢ If thou art powerful in intereft, and ftandeft deified by a 
why fhouldeft thou be proud, 
becaufe they are hungry ? Scourge me fuch fycophants ; they 
have turned the heads of thoufands as well as thine. 

¢ But ’tis thy own dexterity and ftrength which haye 
gained thee this eminence :——allow it; but art thou proud, 
that thou ftandeft in a place where thou art the mark of one 
man’s envy, another man’s malice, or a third man’s revenge,— 
where good men may be ready to fufpeét thee, and whence bad 
men will be ready to pull thee down. I would be proud of no- 
thing that is uncertain: Haman was fo, becaufe he was admit- 
ted alone to queen Efther’s banquet ; and the diftinétion raifed 
him,——but it was fifty cubits higher than he ever dream’d or 
thought of. 

« Let us pafs on to the pretences of learning, &c. &c. If 
thou haft a little, thou wilt be proud of it in courfe: if thou 
haft much, and good fenfe along with it, there will be no rea- 
fon to difpute againft the paffion: a beggarly parade of remnants 
is but a forry obse& of Pride at the beft ; but more fo, when 
we can cry out upon it, as the poor man did of his hatchet, 
Alas! Mafter,——for it was borrowed. 

‘ It is treafon to fay the fame of Beauty,——-whatever we do 
of the arts and ornaments with which Pride is wont to fet it off: 
the weakeft minds are moft caught with both ; being ever glad 
to win attention and credit from fmall and flender accidents, 
through difability of purchafing them by better means. In truth, 
Beauty has fo many charms, one knows not how to fpeak againft 
it; and when it happens that a graceful figure is the habitation 
of avirtuous foul,—when the beauty of the face fpeaks out the 
modefty and humility of the mind, and the juftnefs of the pros 
ita raifes our thoughts up to the art and wifdom of the great 

reator,—fomething may be allowed it, and fomething to 
the embellifhments which fet it off ;——and yet when the whole 
apology is read, it will be found at laft, that Beauty like 
Truth, neveris fo glorious as when it goes the plaineft. 

¢ Simplicity is the great friend to nature, and if I would be 
proud of any thing in this filly world, it fhould be of this ho- 
nieft alliance.’ 

Mr. Sterne’s fermon, from Judges xix. 1, 2, 3.——And it came 
to pafs in thofe days, when there was no king in Ifrael, that there 
was @ certain Levite fojourning on the fide af Mount Ephraim, ws 
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took unto him a concubine, next demands our notice. Though 
it is lefs in the ftile of fermons than any in the collef&ion, and 
wears too gay an afpect, yet it contains many natural fenti- 
ments, and pathetic touches,—the power of which may perhaps 
be felt, even by the moft rigid and pious Reader. 

_« Notwithftanding all we meet with in books, fays Mr. 
Sterne, in many of which, no doubt, there are a good many 
handfome things faid upon the f{weets of retirement, &c..., 
Yet ftill, “* 2t 15 not good for man ta be alone :” nor can all which 
the cold-hearted pedant ftuns our ears with upon the fubje@, 
ever give one an{wer of fatisfaction tothe mind; in the midf of 
the loudeft vauntings of philofophy, Nature will have her yearn- 
ings for fociety and friendfhip ; a good heart wants fome eb- 





ject to be kind to——-~and the beft parts of our blood, and the 


pureft of our fpirits fuffer moft under the deftitution. 

¢ Let the torpid Monk feek heaven comfortlefs and alone — 
God fpeed him! For my own part, I fear, If fhould never fo 
find the way. Let me be wife and religious———but let me be 
Man: wherever thy Providence places me, or whatever be the 
road I take to get to thee-—give me fome companion in my jour- 
ney, be it only to remark to, How our fhadows lengthen as the 
fun goes down ; to whom I may fay, How frefh is the face 
of nature? How fweet the flowers of the field! How delicious 
are thefe fruits !’ To all this we moft cordially and fincerely 
give our full affent! 

‘ It is the mild and quiet half of the world, continues our 
Author, who are generally outraged and born down by the other 
half of it: butin this they have the advantage; whatever be the 
fenfe of their wrongs, that pride ftands not fo watchful a fenti- 
nel over their forgivenefs, as it does in the breafts of the fierce 
and froward: we fhould all of us, I believe, be more forgiving 
than we are, would the werld but give us leave ; but itis apt to 
interpofe it’s ill offices in remiffions, efpecially of this kind: 
the truth is, it has it’s laws, to which the heart is not always 
a party ; and aéts fo like an unfeeling engine in all cafes.without 
diftinction, that it requires all the firmnefs of the moft fettled 
humanity to bear up againft it.’ 

There are many other paflages in Mr. Sterne’s fermons, which 
it would give us pleafure to infert, but we muft refer our Readers 


to the difcourfes themfelves: BR e 
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EAUMONT and Fletcher, Dryden and Lee, Sternhold 


and Hopkins, Tate and Brady, are, ta the beft of our re- 
membrance, 
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membrance, the principal poets of this country, who have 
clubbed their wits for our entertainment or edification. Now, 
though fome people may not be able immediately to conceive 
the reafon why the author who has produced one good fcene, or 
act, might not have wrote the next, as well as his fellow-la- 
bourer, of no greater abilities than himfelf; yet, if there be 
any truth in the old proverb, that two heads are better than one, 
fomething greater may certainly be expected from fuch a coalition, 
But the probability of fuperior excellence from the united efforts 
of two men of genius, will more fully appear, if we confider 
them as two painters exerting their re{pective talents in the pro- 
duction of a picture in which hiftory and landfcape, for ex- 
ample, were united. It is eafy to imagine how fome fine pieces 
of antiquity might have been greatly improved by fuch an union, 

But to proceed to the piece before us. 

In an advertifement prefixed to the play, and alfo in the pro- 
logue, we are given to underftand that Hogarth’s Marriage A- 
la-mode furnifhed the hint which produced this performance. It 
may be fo; but as there is no refemblance in the two pieces, 
except the intended union between the family of a citizen and 
that of a nobleman, for the fake of money.on one fide, and 
grandeur on the other,—we think our poets needed not to have 
had recourfe to a picture, when fo many /ints of this kind are 
fo frequently fupplied from real life. 

The principal charaéters are as follows: : 

Lord Ogleby, an old decrepid man of quality, whofe infirmities 
we are to fuppofe occafioned by a too liberal indulgence of his 
paffions, otherwife his decrepitude is an improper object of fa- 
tire. His lordfhip, however, becomes a fit fubjeét of ridicule 
from his foolifh opinion of, and attention to, his perfon; as 
alfo on account of his affe€tation of French manners, drefs, and 
gallantry: but he is, neverthelefs, humane and generous. We 
{uppofe him to be related to Lord. Chalkftone, as there is a 
ftrong family likenefs between his prefent lerdfhip and that cer 
Iebrated nobleman. : 

Sir Fohn Melvil, nephew to Lord Ogleby, is the inftrument 
by whofe union with the daughter of a citizen, his lordfhip is 
to receive a confiderable fum of money. As to his character, it 
differs in nothing from that of a thoufand other people in the 
fame fituation. : 

. Sterling is the merchant whofe daughter is going to be mar- 
ried to Sir John Melvil. He is the ufual citizen of the 
ftage. | ; 
Lavewell, apprentice to Sterling, and privately married 
to his youngeft daughter Fanny. He is related to’ Lord 
Ogleby, : : 


Canton, 
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Canton, a Swifs, gentleman to his lordfhip. His fole bufinefs 

through the play, is to flatter his mafter and laugh at his jokes. 
Our only objection to this. gentleman is, that he happens to have 
been born in a wrong country. We are of opinion, he might 
with much greater propriety have been created a Frenchman, 
' Mrs. Heidleberg, fitter to Sterling, the rich widow of a Dutch 
merchant. She is a perfon of great importance in Sterling’s 
family, om account of her riches. The entertainment which 
fhe chert the {pectators is owing chiefly to the comic talents of 
Mrs. Clive, by whom the part is played. 

Mifs Sterling, the young lady who was to have been married 
to Sir John Melvil. 

’ Fanny, her younger fifter, married clandeftinely to Lovewell. 

The reft of the characters are of little importance. Let us 
now proceed to the ftory. Scene, Sterling’s Country-houfe, 


AC F I. 

-'Fanny, in a private converfation with her hufband, expreffes 
great uneafinefs at concealing their matrimonial conneétion any 
longer. The indelicacy of a fecret marriage grows every day 
more and more fhocking to her, and fhe earneftly intreats 
him, for very particular reafons, to difclofe the affair to her 
father. Sterling finds them together. She retires, and Love- 
well delivers a letter to his mafter, informing him that Lord 
Ogleby and Sir John will certainly arrive that night. In the 
next fcene we have a converfation between the two fifters, in 
which the eldeft triumphs in the expectation of her approaching 
magnificence. The remainder of the act is taken up in giving 
orders for the proper reception of my lord and his nephew, 


ACT II. 

Opens with a fcene between his lordfhip’s valet de chambre 
and a chambermaid, from which we learn, that Fanny the 
youngeft daughter is efteemed, by the fervants, for her affability, 
and her fifter difliked for being proud. Lord Ogleby now 
crawls forth from his bed-chamber, is invited by Sterling to 
take a walk in the garden, where the whole family affemble, 
and where his lordfhip has an opportunity of fhewing his gal- 
lantry to the ladies, and contempt for Mr. Sterling’s tafte. ‘Che 
reft of the good folks continuing their walk, Sir John and Love- 
well remain upon the ftage, where the latter is furprized by a 
declaration from the former, of his violent paffion for Mifs 
Fanny, alias Mrs. Lovewell ; fhe happening at this moment to 
be walking alone in the garden, Sir John purfues her, repeats 
his folicitations, and at laft, finding her ftill inflexible, falls on 
his knees, and feizes her fair hand. In this fituation they are 
unluckily furprized by Mifs Sterling. Sir John fneaks off; poor 
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Fanny is left to be abufed by her enraged fifter ; and thus ends 
this very long act. 


AC THOT, 


- Opens with the arrival of three lawyers, who come to fettle 
the marriage-contract between Sir John and Mifs Sterling, 
Whilft thefe formal gentlemen are in converfation with Mr, 
Sterling concerning the particulars, they are interrupted by Sir 
John, who has matter of importance to communicate to his 
hoft. The lawyers are defired to amufe themfelves in the gar- 
den, and then Sir John difclofes his paffion for the youngeft 
daughter, imploring the father’s confent to marry her inftead of 
her elder fifter. Sterling is at firft offended, but becomes recon- 
ciled on Sir John’s propofing to relinquifh 30,000/. of the 
80,co0/. which he was to have had with Mifs Sterling. This 
propofal is. the only new incident by which the ftory advances, 
during this whole act, the latter part of which is employed in a 
fruitle(s attempt to obtain Mrs. Heidleberg’s confent to the ine 
tended transfer. 


°° ACT ‘Iv. 


Mrs. Heidleberg, who rules the roaft in this family, .refolves 
to fend Fanny to town next morning ; to prevent which, Love- 
well perfuades his wife to difclofe their marriage to Lord Ogle- 
by ; who, he tells her, /eems to entertain a wi/ible partiality for 
her, and from whofe influence in the family a reconciliation will 
moft probably be brought about. Fanny, determined to difclofe 
the dreadful fecret, accofts his lordfhip in the garden. She be- 

ins her ftory; but for want of refolution, {peaks fo equivo- 
cally, that his. lordfhip, whofe vanity has ever the afcendant, 
miftakes the whole of her converfation for a declaration of love 
to himfelf. She retires, and my lord, fully perfuaded of her 
paflion for him, determines to marry her. His miftake gives 
rife to another fcene, partly of the fame kind, between Love- 
well and his lordfhip, who continues in his errour to the end of 
the act. He propofes the match to Sterling, and obtains his 
confent; ard Lovewell is ordered immediately to London to 
fetch fome papers neceflary on the occafion. 

ACT V. 

Lovewell, confidering that he was difpatched on a needlefs 
errand, inftead of fetting out for London, retires to his Fanny's 
bed-chamber; where, raifing his voice rather too loud, he is 
overheard by Milfs Sterling, liftening at the door, fhe having 
been already informed by her maid that there was a man in her 
fifter’s chamber, which man Mifs Sterling naturally concludes 
to be her faithlefs Sir John Melvil. Big with this idea, fhe 
fallies forth, in the dark, conducting Mus. Heidleberg to the 
door of her fifter’s room, Having no doybt but that Su - 
| ‘ an 
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and Mifs Fanny are together, laying a plan for their elopement 
in the morning, they determine, in revenge, not only to difap- 
point but to expofe them ; and therefore begin to make a hor- 
rible uproar, in order to raife the family. Sterling appears firft, 
then Canton, then the lawyers, and then his lordfhip, all greatly 
terrified at Mrs. Heidleberg’s outcry of thieves! The company 
being thus aflembled, they are informed that Sir John is locked 
up with Fanny, in her bed-chamber. Lord Ogleby, having 
no doubt of his Fanny’s affection, difbelieves the fact; and, 
calling aloud for Sir John Melvil, the baronet enters, not from 
Mifs Fanny’s chamber, but on the oppofite fide of the ftage, to 
the great aftonifhment of the whole company. Lord Ogleby 
now requefts that Mifs Fanny may be defired to come forth and 
difpel all their doubts. She appears, but foon faints away. 
This occafions a frefh alarm; on which Lovewell rufhes from 
the fame apartment, catches her in his. arms, and fhe recovers. 
They now confefs their having been four months married. Ster- 
ling threatens to turn them out of doors, upon which Lord 
Ogleby generoufly declares that he will receive and patronife 
them. After a little expoftulation, however, all parties are re- 
conciled ; the play concludes ; and is followed bya very fingular 
and very entertaining Epilogue. 

It may poffibly be faid, with fome appearance of juftice, that 
in this comedy we are prefented with no entire new characters 3 
? but if that be a fault, we fhall more readily excufe it, when we 
confider the difficulty of finding any real character which hath 
not already been exhibited upon the ftage; fo that in this refpect 
any thing truly original is hardly to be expected. As to moral, 
it certainly contains none ; on the contrary, the only offenders, 
are the only perfons made happy in the cataftrophe : for, as to 
Mifs Fanny’s fufferings, we are of opinion there are not many 
young ladies who would fcruple to fuffer twice as much during 
the honey-moon. with ‘the man of their heart. 

On the whole, however, tho’ this comedy may not (in the perue 
|, fal) have quite anfwered our expeation, fo greatly raifed by the 
united names in the title-page, yet, confiderinz it merely asa piece 
of entertainment, it certainly deferves the applaufe which it has fo 
generally received. Some of its fcenes are truly comic, the ftar 
is well conducted, and the final event, or unravelment of the 
plot, judicioufly brought about. We cannot, however, take 
leave of our ingenious Authors, without expreffiny our furprize 
at their addrefs to the fpectators, in the laft fentence of the 
play ; in which they have offended againft a moft effential rule 
of the drama: which invariably fuppofes the whole action per- 
formed independent and entirely regardlefs of the fpe&tators. It 
sy indeed, not only injudicious, but has too obvioufly the ap- 


pearance of being merely intended to coax the audience into good 
umour, : 
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Philofophical Tranfations, Vow. LIV. concluded. See p> 63. 


N our Review for Dee. laft, we gave an account of the 

papers in this Vol. of the Philofephical TranfaGtions, relative 
to phyfics, natural hiftory, &c. In our number for January, 
thofe on medical and anatomical fubjects were mentioned; and 
now we proceed to the mathematical, mechanical and aftrono- 
mical communications. ‘The fisft of thefe is Article 


Il. The defeription of a new and fofe crane, which has four dif- 
ferent powers ; invented by Mr. James Fergufon, F.R. 8. 
This machine, which cannot be eafily underftood without 

the engraved figure that accompanies it, is very well adapted to 
prevent the many fatal accidents that often happen by ufing the 
common tread-wheel crane. But either from the multiplicity 
of its parts, the confiderable friction they occafion, the lofs of 
time, or, perhaps, from the inflexible bigotry of the perfons 
concerned in thefe machines, to their old methods, it has not 
yet been carried into execution. For we muft obferve, that 
though this piece of mechanifm has never before appeased in 
any printed work that we have feen, yet a model of it was fome 
time {ince prefented by Mr. Fergufon to the fociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, &c. and is now in their machine room; 
fo that the contrivance has been long enough known to mecha- 
nics for.it to have been carried into execution. Indeed the ma- 
chine before us does not feem czlculated for raifing heavy weights 
with that difpatch which is neceflary on the public wharfs. 
For though it is well known that the force of one man may, 
by this, or almoftany other machinery, be (ufficient for raifing the 
moft enormous weights; yet, as what is gained in power will 
always be loft in time, it becomes. neceflasy, where difpatch is 
required, to proportion the power to the weight intended to be 
raifed; fo that the work may be performed in a reafonable 
time ; and this is perhaps the principal reafon why our mechani- 
cal gentlemen have not attempted to introduce Mr. Fergufon’s 
machine inftead of the common cranes now in ule. 


IV. Of the Moon's Diftence and Parallax: a Letter to Andrew 
Reid, Efg; from Dr. Murdoch. 

Mr. Murdoch has in this paper given an eafy method for de- 
termining the moon’s diftance, from the received theory of 
central forces. 

The method is this: Sir Ifaac Newton concluded, from am 
inveftigation of the law of gravitation, that the gravitation at the 
earth’s furface, being diminifhed as the fquare of the diftance 
from the earth’s centre increafes, would, at the diftance of the 
moon, produce a fall from reft, in one fecond, precifely equal 
to that verfed fine. Or, that the gravitation of the moon to 
ward the earth, being increafed as the fquare of that diftance's 

»dimjsifhed, would, at the earth’s furface, be of the fame quan 
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"gs that of falling bodies is aétually found to be. This law of 
gravitation Mr. Murdoch affumes as given, and makes the 
moon’s diftance the quantity fought. 

Thus writing F for the number of feet which a body falling 
from reft, deferibes, in vacuo, at the equator in one fecond, 
V for the verfed fine of the arc of the moon’s orbit defcribed 
in the fame time, to the radius unity, D for the femidiameter of 
the equator in feet, and the ratio of the diftance of the centres 
of the earth and moon, to the femidiameter of the earth, that 
of X to 1: we have, by the general law, the moon’s fall in 





1 fecond, equal to - ; but the fame fall is equal to VXDXX; 








3 F 
v 5 » and A= uf V XD is the diftance fought 


in femidiameters of the equator =60.08906. And the arith~ 
metical complement of the logarithm of the above number is the 
Jog. tang. of the moon’s mean horizontal parallax at the equator, 
which therefore is 57’, 125-34. 

But as this diftance will be fomewhat increafed by the revo- 
lution of the earth and moon round their common center of 
gravity, this able mathematician finds, by a very curious pro- 
cefs, the true diftance to be 60.5883 femidiameters of the equa- 
tor, and the moon’s ‘horizontal para!lax 56°. 44”, 07. 


XVH. XVI. XEX. XX. XXI. XXIV. XXV. XXXVI. XXX. 
XXXI. XLV. Obfervations on the eclipfe of the fun, the firft of 
April, 1764, made in Surry-ftreet in the Strand, by James 
Short, AZ. A. ; at the houfe of Jofeph Salvador, E/g; by Dr. 
John Bevis; at Liverpool, by Mr. James Fergufon ; at Brump-~ 
ton Park, by Mr. Samuel Dunn; at Flamftead houfe, by A/r. 
Profeflor Blifs ; at Thorley-hall, dy Matthew Raper, E£/g; at 
Schovezinge near Heidelberg, by Chriftian Mayer ; at Chat 
i by Mr. Mungo Murray; and at the Jefuit’s college i 

ome. 

As there is nothing very particular in thefe obfervations, we 
have placed them under one article, and fhall refer thofe who 
are defirous of perufing them, to the original, as an abridgement 
would be ufelefs. But muft obferve, that Dr. Bevis, Mr. 
Dunn, and Mr. Mayer, have alfo given in their papers, obfer- 
vations on the eclipfe of the moon, which happened on the 
17th of March, 1764. 


XXVII. 4 table of the places of the comet of 1764, difcovered at 
the obfervatory of the Marine at Paris, on the third of January, 
about eight o’ clock in the evening, in the conftellation of the Dra- 

_ g0n, concluded from its fituation obferved with regard to the flars : 
?, Monfieur Charles Meffier. . 

his table contains fixteen places of the comet deduced 
Q3 from 
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from obfervations made from the third of January to the eleventh 
of February. To which Mr. Meffier has added the following 
elements of the theory of this comet, as deduced by M. Pin- 
gré, from his firft obfervation : 
| The afcending node SY —————-_- 3. 29°. 20%. 6”, 
Inclination — 53- 54+ Qe 
Place of perihelium 16. 1. 48. 
Logarithm of the diffance of the perthelium 9.751415. 
Paffage of the perihelium 12 Feb. at 105. 29°. mean time 
in the meridian of Paris.. ‘he motion retrograde. 


XXVIII. 4 Supplement to Mr. Pingré’s Memoir on the Parallax of 
the Sun: ina Letter from him to the Royal Society. 


Mr. Pingré, in this fupplemental part to his Memoir pub- 
lifhed in the preceding volume of the Philofophical ‘TranfaCtions, 
endeavours to fhew, from feveral obfervations made at different 
places, particularly thofe made by Mr. Mafkelyne at St. Helena, 
that his own obfervations on the late tranfit of Venus, made at 
the ifland of Rodriguez, are nearer the truth than thofe made by 
Meflrs. Mafon and Dixon at the Cape of Good Hope. He has 
alfo corrected a pretty remarkable difference that appeared be- 
tween the account of his own obfervations on the tranfit of Ve- 
nus, as tran{mitted to the Royal Society, and that publifhed in 
the French Memoirs. 7 


XXIX. An Account of the Tranfit of Venus : in a Letter to Charles 
Morton, M. D. Sec. R. S. from Chriftian Mayer, S. J. 


According to the obfervations of this ingenious Aftronomer, 
the interior contact of the weftern limb of Venus, with the weftern 
limb of the fun, happened at 204, 52°. 8”. true time. The 
moment of the egrefs, wherein the fame limb of the fun after 
the interior contact firft appeared corniculated, 205, 53°. 35° 
and the firft outer contac at 214. 9’. 4”. 


XXXV. Some new Properties in Conic Seftions, difcovered by Ed- 
* ward Waring, M.A. Lucafian Profeffor of Mathematics in 
the Univeriity of Cambridge. 

‘Thefe new properties are delivered in fix theorems, and are 
at once both curious and ufeful; but cannot be abridged, or 
given without the figures. | | 
XLVI. The Defcription of a new Hygrometer, invented by James 

Fervufon, F. R. S. 

This inftrument will ceitainly anfwer the end propofed, and 
point out very minute changes in the ftate of the atmofphere; 
bit no defcription of it can be rendered intelligible without the 
copper-plate, | 0 tata 
XLVI. Concife Rules for computing the Effedts of Refrattion and 
‘ Parallat in varying the apparent Diflance of the Moot from the 
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Sun or a fixed Star; alfa an eafy Rule of Approximation for com- 
puting the Diftance of the Moon from a Star, the Longitudes and 
Latitudes of both being given, with Demonftrations of the fame. 
By the Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, A. M. Fellow of ‘Trinity 
College in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 


As thefe rules are very well adapted to anfwer the :purpofe in- 
tended by the Author, and, at the fame time, far more eafy 
than any we have yet feen on the fubje&, we prefume the Reader 
will not be difpleafed to find them here, in the Author’s own 
words. The demonftrations, which, in our opinion, are fufh- 
ciently concife and elegant, cannot be underftood without the 


figures, 

¢ A rule to compute the contraction of the apparent diftance of 
any two heavenly bodies by refraction ; the zenith diftances of 
both, and their diftance from each other being given nearly. 


¢ Add together the tangents of half the fum, and half.the dif- 
ference of the zenith diftances; their fum, abating 10 from the 
index, is the tangent of arc the firft. To the tangent of arc 
the firft, juft found, add the co-tangent of half the diftance of 
the ftars; the fum, abating 10 from the index, is the tangent 
of arc the fecond. Then add together the tangent of double the 
firft arc, the co-fecant of double the fecond arc, and the con- 
ftant logarithm of 114” or 2,0569: the fum, abating 20 from 
the index, is the logarithm of the number of feconds required, 
by which the diftance of the ftars is contracted by refraction : 
which therefore added to the obferved diftance gives the true dif- 
tance cleared from the effect of refraction.’ 


‘ A rule to compute the contraction or augmentation of the ap- 
parent diftance of the Moon from a ftar, on account of the 
Moon’s parallax ; the zenith diftances of the Moon and ftar, 
and their diftance from each other being given nearly. 


* Add together the tangents of half the fum, and half the dif- 
ference of the zenith diftances of the Moon and ftar, and the 
cotangent of half the diftance of the Moon from the ftar; the 
fum, abating 20 from the index, is the tangent of an arch, 
which cal! A. Then, if the zenith diftance of the Moon is 
greater than that of the ftar, take the fum of the arch A, jutt 
found, and half the diftance of the Moon from the ftar ; but, if 
the zenith diftance of the Moon be lefs than that of the ftar, 
take the difference of the faid arch A and half the diftance of the 
Moon from the ftar; and the fum, or difference called B. To 
the tangent of B, thus found, add the cofine of the Moon’s 
zenith diftance, and the logarithm of the Moon’s horizontal pa- 
rallax, exprefled in the minutes and decimals; the fum, abating 
20 frong the index, is the logarithm of the effect of parallax, 
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tending always to augment the apparent diftance of the Moon 
from the ftar; except the zenith diftance of the Moon be lefs 
than that of the ftar, and, at the fame time, the arch A be 
greater than half the diftance of the Moon from the ftar, in 
which cafe the effect of parallax diminifhes the apparent diftance 
of the Moon from the ftar.’ 


« Remarks on the ufe of the two foregoing rules, 


‘ Jt has been remarked, after the rule for refraction above, 
that if the altitudes of the Moon or ftar are under 10 degrees, 
the zenith diftances mult be firft leflened by 3 times the refrac- 
tions correfponding to their refpective altitudes before the effet 
of refraction be computed. 

¢ But in order to compute the effect of parallax from the fe- 
cond rule, the obferved diftance of the Moon from the ftar mutt 
be firft corrected by adding the effect of refraction to it found by 
rule the firftt; as muft the obferved altitudes of the Moon and 
ftar be alfo corrected by taking from them their refpedctive re- 
fraction in altitude, and the corrected arches thus found muft be 
made ufe of in computing the parallax. Only, if the altitudes 
of the Moon and ftar are both 10 degrees or more, part of the 
calculation of rule the fecond may be faved, and arch the fe- 
cond, found by rule the firft, taken for arch A in the fecond 
rule without any fenfible error. In this cafe, it will be moft 
convenient to obferve the following order of computation inftead 
of that before prefcribed to be ufed when the altitudes are under 
10 degrees, 

‘ ft. Making ufe of the apparent altitudes of the Moon and 
ftar uncorrected, compute arches the firft and fecond by the di- 
rections contained in the rule of refraction. 

_© adly, Taking arch the fecond for arch A in the rule of pa- 
rallax, compute the effect of parallax according to rule the 
f{econd. 

‘ 3dly. With arches the firft and fecond compute the effe& of 
refraction by rule the firft. 

‘ gthly, and laftly. Applying the two correétions of paz 
rallax and refraction duly, according to the rules, to the ob- 
ferved diftance of the moon from the ftar, you will have the true 
and correé diftance of the Moon from the ftar, cleared both of 
refraction and parallax,’ 


© A rule for computing a fecond, but fmaller correétion than the 
firft, neceffary to be applied to the obfervations of the diftance 
of the Moon from a {tar on account of parallax. 
¢ Call the principal effect of parallax, found by the preceding 
rule, the parallax in diftance ; and find the parallax anfwering 
to the Moon’s altitude. Then to the conftant logarithm 0.94! 
add the logarithm of the fum of the para!lax in altitude and the 
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parallax in diftance, the logarithm of the difference of the fame 
parallaxes, and the cotangent of the obferved diftance of the 
Moon from the ftar (corrected for refraction, and the principal 
effect of parallax), the fum, abating 13 from the index, is the’ 
Jogarithm of the number of feconds required, being the fecond 
correction of parallax ; and is always to be added to the diftance 
of the Moon from the ftar, firft corrected for refra&tion, and the 
principal effect of parallax found above, in order to obtain the 
true diftance ; unlefs the diftance exceeds go degrees,. in which 
cafe it is te be fubftra&ted. - 


¢ A concife rule to find the diftance of the Moon from a zodia- 
cal ftar, very nearly ; the difference of the longitudes of the 
Moon and ftar, and the latitudes of both being given. 


‘ To the cofine of the difference of the longitudes add the 
cofine of the difference of the latitudes, if both of the fame de- 
nomination, or fum; if of contrary denominations, the fum of 
the two logarithms, abating 10 from the index, is the cofine of 
the approximate diftance. ‘This gives the true diftance of the 
Moon from the Sun, being then nothing more than the com- 
mon rule for finding the hypothenufe of a right-angled fpherical 
triangle from the two fides given. But in the cafe of a zodiacal 
ftar apply the following correction to the approximate diftance 
thus found. 

‘ To the conftant logarithm 5.3144 add the fine of the Moon’s 
latitude, the fine of the ftar’s latitude, the verfed-fine of the dif-. 
ference of longitude, and the cofecant of the approximate dif- 
tance ; the fum of thefe 5 logarithms, abating 40 from the in- 
dex, is the logarithm of a number of feconds, which fubftra&ted 
from the approximate diftance, found before, if the latitudes of 
the Moon and ftar are of the fame denomination, or added there- 
to, if they are of different denominations, gives the true diftance 
of the Moon from the ftar. 

‘ N.B. This rule, though only an approximation, is fo very 
exact, that even, if the latitude of the Moon was 5°, and that 
of the ftar 15°, the error would be only 10”; and if the lati- 
tude of the Moon be 5%, and that of the ftar 10°, the’ 
error is only 4°33 and if the latitudes be lefs, will be lefs in 
proportion as the fquares of the fines of the latitudes decreafe.’ 


XLIX. Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Winthorp, Profefor 
of Mathematics in Cambridge, New-England, to Mr. James 
hort. 


In this Letter Mr. Winthorp has anfwered fome remarks, 
which it feems Mr. Short had made on his obfervation on the 
tranfit of Venus; and concludes with a requeft, that his paper 
may be inferted in the Philofophical Tranfactions, me 
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L. Obfervations on the Tran/fit of Venus, June6, 1761, at St. Jotin’s, 
Newfoundland. By the fame. 

Mr. Winthorp appears to have taken every precaution in his 
power to render his obfervation ufeful to aftronomers; but not 
being able to determine the longitude of his obfervatory, it cannot 
be depended upon. Mr. Short has however calculated the fun’s 
parallax, from a comparifon between Mr. Winthorp’s Obfer- 
vation and that made at the Cape of Good Hope, and the refult 
is, 8°, 25. 

LII. A Deimonftration of the fecond Rule in the Effay towards the So- 
lution of a Problem in the Doétrine of Chances, publifbed in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, Vol. LIII. Communicated by the 
Rev. Richard Price, in a Letter to Mr. John Canton, M. A, 
F.R.S. 

This demonftration being very long, and not capable of | 
abridgement, we muft refer the Reader to the paper itfelf, which 
is extremely iubtile and curious, and cannot fail of pleafing 
thofe who are fond of fuch enquiries. 


LIV. Extraé of a Letter from Mr. John Horfley, fourth Mate 
on board the Gl\atton Eaft-India Ship, to the Rev. Mr. Nevil 
Mafkelyne, F.R.S. dated Batavia, Nov. 16th, 1763, giving 
an Account of his Obfervations at Sea, for finding out the Longi- 
tude by the Moon. 


It appears from this ingenious navigator’s account, that the 
method of finding the longitude at fea, by the moon, may be 
ufed to great advantage ; and there is no reafon to doubt, but if 
thofe who have the care of fhips would affiduoufly apply them- 
felves to this ufeful ftudy, they would be able at all times to 
know the place of their fhip, and confequently to prevent the 
effects of thofe fatal miftakes that too often attend the common 
practice of navigation. 


LVI. Some Remarks upon the Equation of Time, and the true Man- 
ner of computing it. By Nevil Mafkelyne, A. M. &c. 


This is one of the moft curious papers we ever remember to 
have feen on this fubje&t. The ingenious Author has here cor- 
rected two miftakes of that able mathematician Mr. Delalande, 
who has afferted, in the Connoiffance des Mouvements Celeftes, for 
the year 1760, That “ to calculate exaétly the difference be- 
tween mean and true time (that is to fay the equation of time) 
at the inftant of apparent noon, the fum of the equation of the 
fun’s centre, the difference between his longitude and right af- 
cenfion, the lunar equation, the equation of Jupiter and Venus, 
and that of the preceffion of the equinoxes, with their proper 
figns, muft be converted into mean folar time. He adds, that 


it was impofiible, before this time, to obtain the equation. of 
time 
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time exactly ; 1ft, becaufe hitherto no account has been made 
of the four little equations, the fum of which may produce above 
three feconds of time ; 2dly, becaufe it has been the practice to 
convert the equation of the fun’s centre, and the difference be- 
tween his right afcenfion and longitude into time of the Primum 
Mobile, inftead of converting them into mean folar time, which, 
fays he, may produce an error of two feconds and a half; 3dly, 
becaufe the equation of the fun’s centre was net known exaétly 
before, every minute of which anfwers to four feconds in the 
equation of time.” ’ 

¢ I readily agree with M. Delalande, that the equation of 
time could not be had fo exaCtly formerly as it may now, when 
we have a much more exact theory of the fun, and are lately 
made acquainted with new equations of his motion. I cannot, 
however, aflent to his pofition, that the equation of the equi- 
noétial points is to be taken into this account, together with the 
other equations, fince this is not an inequality in the fun’s mo- 
tion, but arifes from a motion of the equator itfelf; yet of fuch 
a kind as cannot accelerate or retard the coming of the fun, or 
any ftar lying within the tropics, to the meridian, by above a 
quarter of a fecond of time. ‘This will, perhaps, appear ih a 
good meafure plain, if it be confidered, that the diurnal motion 
of the earth round its axis is neither accelerated nor retarded b 
the action of the fun and moon in producing the preceffion of the 
equinoxes, and variations of the inclination of the earth’s axis to 
the ecliptic. The effect of thefe ations is, that the terreftrial pole, 
each day, defcribes a fmall arc of a circle about the centre of the 
earth, in the plain of a celeftial meridian paffing through the fun 
or moon, or rather one between both ; and, confequently, the equa- 
tor of the earth has its motion in its own plane neither accelerated 
nor retarded, but obtains a new motion, whofe axis is one of its 
own diameters. This is the true origin, as well of the minuter 
and periodical nutations, as of the regular and perpetual motion of 
the earth’s axis about the pole of the ecliptic, obferved in all ages, 
on which the continual preceffion of the equinoxes depends.’ 

After giving a demonftration of what he has aflerted, Mr. 
Mafkelyne proceeds to fhew the true manner of computing the 
equation of time from the fun’s right afcenfion; and alfo how 
to calculate the equation of time, as affected by the nutation of 
the earth’s axis. 

© But this, adds Mr. Mafkelyne, is not the only miftake in the 
computation of the equation of time in the Connoiflance desMouve- 
ments Celeftes, tho’ it may exceed one fecond of time. M. Dela- 
lande fays that the fum of the equation of the fun’s centre, the 
difference between his longitude and right afcenfion, and the 
fum of the four little equations, muft be converted into mean 
folar time, in order to find the equation of time ; and adds, that 
fo exact equation table could be had, before this time, for three 
ee | : realons, 
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reafons, one of which is, that it has always been the practice to 
convert the equation of the fun’s centre and the difference bes’ 
tween his longitude and right afcenfion into time of the Primum 
Mobile, inftead of mean folar time, which, fays he, may pro- 
duce an error of 24 feconds. 

* Now I mutt here freely own, that as I could not, without 
fome reluctance, and only from the fulleft proof, allow all the 
mathematicians and aftronomers, before this time, to have been 
miftaken in the manner of converting the quantities above-men- 
tioned into time, fo 1 can find no reafon to conclude fo from 
what has been cited above: on the contrary, from a full con- 
fideration of the fubje&t, I apprehend the method hitherto ufed by 
the ‘mathematicians to be juft, and that the author has himfelf 
fallen into an equal miftake with that of which he accufes 
them. 

« But, in order to fet this matter in a clearer light, it will be 
firft neceflary to confider motion and time, relatively to each 
other; for, except this be done, it will be impoffible to under- 
ftand any thing precife from converting a certain number of mi-’ 
nutes and feconds into mean folar time, or time of the Primum 
Mobile. : , 

‘ There are three different kinds of time ufed by aftronomers, 
fidereal time, apparent folar time, and mean folar time. The 
interval between the tranfit of the firft of Aries acrofs the meri- 
dian one day, and its return to it the next day, is called a fide- 
real day, which is divided into 24 equal parts or hours, and the’ 
hours into minutes, &c. ‘This time is fhewn by a clock regu- 
lated to agree with the tranfit of the ftars acrofs the meridian. 
The interval between the tranfit of the fun acrofs the meridian 
one day, and his tranfit the next day, is called an apparent folar 
day, which is divided into hours, minutes, &c. of apparent 
time. The folar day, it is manifeft, and its hours, minutes, 
&c. are of different lengths, at different times of the year: on 
account of which inequality, a good clock, which keeps equal 
time, cannot long agree with the fun’s motion, which is un-— 
equal. Therefore, aftronomers have devifed an imaginary time, 
called mean folar time ; which is what would be pointed out by 
the fun, if his motion in right afcenfion from day to day was 
uniform, or, in other words, it is what would be pointed out by 
a fictitious fun or planet fuppofed to move uniformly in the equa- 
tor, with a motion equal to the mean motion of the fun in lon-_ 
gitude, its diftance from the firft point of Aries (meaning hereby - 
the mean equinox) being always equal to the mean longitude of 
the fun: andas apparent noon is the inftant of the trae fun’s com- 
ing to the meridian, fo mean noon is the inftant at which this.. 
fictitious planet would come to the meridian. The interval be- 
tween its coming to the meridian on any two fucceffive days is 
a mean folar day, which is divided into hours, minutes, &c. © 
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of mean folar time ; all which it is manifeft will preferve the 
fame length at all times of the year. 
‘ The equation of time, at the inftant of apparent noon, or 
of the fun’s paffing the meridian, being equal to the difference 
between mean time and 12 hours, is alfo equal to the interval 
between the mean and true fun’s pafling the meridian exprefled 
in mean folar time: to find which, we have the diftance of the 
mean fun from the meridian, at the inftant of apparent noon, 
equal to the difference between the fun’s apparent and mean 
right afcenfion (both reckoned either from the mean or apparent 
equinox) which may be called the equation of right afcenfion. 
The queftion, therefore, comes to this, How many minutes 
and feconds of mean folar time doth the mean fun take to move 
this diftance up to or from the meridian? Aftronomers hitherto 
have allowed 1 minute of time to every 15 minutes of right af- 
cenfion, and fo in proportion ; and, Ll’ apprehend, juftly too; | 
for does not the mean fun, in returning to the meridian, defcribe | 
360° about the pole in 24 hours of mean folar time ? whence it 
is plain, that his departure from the meridian is at the rate of 
15° to 1 hour, and a5 to one minute of mean folar time. 
Therefore aftronomers have not converted the equation of right 
afcenfion into time according to the motion of the Primum Mo- 
bile; for, the equation of time being mean folar time, and the 
motion of the Primum Mobile being compleated in 23 H. 56 M. 
S. of mean folar time, therefore 15° motion of the Primum 
| Mobile does not anfwer to 1 hour of mean folar time (though it 
does to 1 hour of fidereal time) but to the 24th part of 
23 H. 56M. 45. or 59M. g0;S. And it appears, that 
the eguation of time in the Connoifiance des Mouvements 
Celeftes has been computed in this manner, and the table in the 
79th page of the Connoifflance for 1761 has been made ufe of, 
entitled, ‘* A table to convert into degrees the time of a clock 
regulated acco:ding to the mean motion of the fun.” The de- 
grees of this table are. evidently degrees of the Primum Mobile, 
1 hour of mean f lar time giving 15° 2° 29,8”, which anfwers 
to the motion of the ftars from the meridian, but not to the 
mean motion of the fun from thence, which is 15° to 1 hour 
of mean folar time: whence .it appears, that this writer hath 
evidently fell into the miftake of taking motion or {pace of the 
Primum Mobile, inftead of the mean motion of the fun from 
the meridian ; an equal miftake to that of which he erroneoufly 
fuppofes former mathematicians to have been guilty, in com- . 
puting the equation of time. So that the equation of time in 
this ephemeris, befides the miftake arifing from the taking in 
the equation of the equinoétial points into the account, is con- 
ftantly too fmall in the proportion of 24 hours to 23 H. 56 M. 
45. or of 366 to 365, or too fmall by 1 fecond upon every 6 
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minutes of the equation of time: and the miftake of 22 feconds 
which was fuppoled to be found in the old manner of reducing 
the equation of right afcenfion into time, really takes place jn 
this new method; which, added to 1 fecond of time, arifing 
from the miftake in taking the preceffion of the equinoxes into 
the account, produces 3 + feconds, an error which, I apprehend, 
the aftronomical equation tables ufed fince Mr. Flamftead’s time 
have but rarely exceeded.’ 


LVI. Affronomical Obfervations made at the Iftand of St. Helena, 
By the fame. 


LIX. Afronomical Obfervations made at the Ifland of Bartadoes; 
at Willoughby Fort ; and at the Obfervatory on Conttitution- 
Hill, both adjoining to Bridge-Town. By the fame. 


Both thefe are very ufeful papers, containing a great number 
of very accurate aftronomical obfervations ; but are, from their 
very nature, incapable of abridgement. | 

There are, likewife, in this publication, three articles relating 
to literary antiquities, viz. N°.s 16, 22, and60. The firf of 
thefe contains * obfervations on two Etrufcan coins, never be- 
fore illuftrated.’—By the Rev. John Swinton, B. D. &c. The 
fecond confifts of remarks on the firft part of Abbé Barthelemy’s 
Memoir on the Phoenician Letters, relative to a Phoenician in- 
{fcription in the Ifle of Malta. By the fame. And the third, 
from the fame hand, contains alfo remarks on the faid Abbé’s 
Reflections on certain Phoenician Monuments, and the Alphabet 
refulting from them.—But it is time to conclude this article. 


B. 
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Art. 7. An Effay on Luxury. Written originally in French, 
by Mr. Pinto*. 12me. 138. 6d. Becket. 


HE Author of this fuperficial performance, though apparently a 
man of fenfe and obfervation, treats his fubje@ in fo vague and 
defultory a manner, with fo little accuracy and precifion, that (if we 
may judge from our own experience) the difcerning reader will have 
very little pleafure in the perufal of his eflay, 
He fets out with the following definition of Luxury :—Luxury, fays 
he, is the ufe which we make of riches and of induftry, in order to pro- 
cure an agreeable exittence. Now, as the idea of what renders ex- 
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fftence agreeable-is very different in different perfons, luxury, according 
to this definition, may be applied to very different and even oppofite cha- - 
racers. The man, for inttance, who employs his riches in relieving the 
indigent, in affifting the induftrious poor, in encouraging genias, and 
promoting {fchemes of public utility, may be denominated Juxurious, 
though he is extremely temperate and frugal, and far from being ex- 
penfive in his table, equipage, drefs, or furniture. Such charaéters,. it 
muft be acknowledged, are but rare; this is nothing, however, to our 
Author’s definition, which, at firft fight, appears to be extremely inac-. 
urate. ) 

Luxury, indeed, may be confidered either as innocent or vicious, 
and though it is difficult, perhaps impoffible, to determine exaétly where 
it ceafes to be innocent and begins to be vicious, yet it is reafonably ex- 
( petted of every author who writes upon the fubjeét, that he fhould 
avoid confufiou and ambiguity as much as poffible, both for the benefit 
of his readers and hi. own reputation. 

‘ Luxury, fays Mr, Pinto, is exceffive in all thofe occafions, when 
individuals facrifice to their oftentation, to their convenience, to their 
fancy, their duty, and the interefts of the public; nor are individuals 
led into this excefs but by fome defeéis in the conftitution of their coun- 
try, or by fome faults in the adminiftration, In this cafe, it does not 
fignify whether the nations are rich or poor, civilized or barbarous : 
when the love of country, and the ufeful paflions are not kept up among 
them, their manners will be depraved, and luxury will affume the cha- 
racter of the current manners.’ | 

This affertion muit appear ftrange to thofe who are acquainted with 
human nature, or the hiftory of mankind, as it muft be evident to all 
fuch, that under the beft adminiftrations, under the moft perfect forms 
of government that human wifdom hath as yet been able to plan, there 
have been always found individuals who have facrificed their duty and 
the interefts of their country, to oftentation and private convenience, 
A well-modelled government and upright adminiftration, it is readily 
allowed, are abfolutely neceffary to form and fupport public. fpirit and 
public virtue; but human nature muft be new-modelled, before the 
felfifh paffions lofe their influence, or are made conducive to the public 
; The defire of acquiring and enjoying riches, our Author fays, are 
pailions natural to men in a ftate of fociety ; all great focieties are main- 
tained, enriched, and animated by them: luxury, therefore, he con- 
cludes, is a good; contributes to the greatnefs of ftates, and the hap- 
pinefs of mankind; and the great point, he tells us, fhould be to en- 
courage, enlighten, and dire¢t it. 

The abufes that may be made of luxury, and the exceffes to which 
it may rife, are owing, he apprehends, to faults or defeéts in the admi- 
nitration, or the conititution, and will be reformed, when fuch defeéts 
are reformed, , 

To conclude; as far as we are able to colle&t Mr. Pinto’s meanin 
a confufed manner in which he writes, the principal defign of his 
ellay Is to fhew, that luxury has no natural tendency to beget venality 
and corruption, and that it has often been afligned as the caufe of difors 
ders, which, in reality, have proceeded from an 1l!-modelled government. 
But this is no new difcovery. The Reader will meet with the fante fen- 
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timents in many moral writers, particularly in Mr. Hume’s ingenioug 
Effay on Refinement in the Arts. | 
@ 


Art. 8. 4 new Introduétion to Englifh Grammar, in the Sinple 
and «afieft Method poffibte. By John Houghton, Matter +a) 
private Grammar-fchool at Namptwich in Chefhire. 8vo, 


as. Cooke. 


In the analyfis of human language, as in the anatomy of the human 
body, there are many dependencies, relations and conneétions, which 
have efcaped the moft accurate refearches, and which, therefore, 
furnifh objects for further enquirfes. But the Author of this piece 
is, by no means, qualified for any fuch tafk ; and, indeed, he pretends 
to nothing more than the laying down fimple precepts ; yet he does not 
appear to have that accuracy w ich is neceflary even for this. Thus he 
fays of the word people, that it has no plural; but he might more 
properly and more juftly have faid that it has no fingylar, the termina- 
tion & being in our language many times of a plural power and quality, 
e.g. cattle, ftubble, &c. Folks, he obferves, has no fingular number, 
and fo far he is right; but it is not, as he feems to fuppofe, upon the 
principle of the s being added to it, for it has the fame power without 
it; and folks, which he holds to be the right, is the wrong fpelling; 
the word ought to be written fo/k. There are many other inftances of 
inaccuracy in this little traét, which we do not care to be at the trouble 


of enumerating. L 


Art. 9. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr: Brown. From Dr. Lowth. 
8vo. An Half-fheet. 

This genteel and fenfible letter is annexed to the 4th Edit. of Dr. 
Lowth’s letter ‘to the Bifhop of Glocetter. The Author politely rallies 
Dr. Brown, for his groundle/s apprehenfions with regard to the /upp-/ed 
attack of his moral character, in certain paflages of Dr. L.’s celebrated 
letter to the author of the Divine Legation : fee Review for Nov. 1765. 


Art. 10. 4 free Addrefs to the Author of the Effays on the Charace 
teriflics. In Anfwer to his Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lowth. 8vo. 


6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
The Author of this addrefs obferves, very juftly, that Dr. Brown’s 


letter contains nothing but one fingle point of knowledge, which the 
world has long been matter of, viz. the Dodtor’s importance to himfelf. 


Art. 11. An expoftulatory Letter to the Author of Effays on the Charac- 
. teriflucs ; occafiened by his Letter ta the Rev, Dr. Lowth. 8v0.. 
_@d. Ridley. 


The defign of this fhort letter, which is written with fome degree 
of feverity, is to thew, that no attack has been made by Dr. Lowth 
upon Dr. Brown's moral character. . 


Art. 12. 4 Dialogue in the Shades, between the celebrated Mrs. Cib- 





ber, ang the no lefs celebrated Mrs. Woffington, both of amorous 
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Mimory ; containing many curious Anecdotes of the dramatic and in- 
triguing World; the Amours of the modern Rofeius ; the real State 
of the Cafe for which Theophilus Cibber profecuted Mr, S*****, 
4to, 1s. 6d. Bladon. 


Thefe ghofts of departed players amufe themfelves in thé fhades with 
rehearfing old flories—the ehof's of departed anecdotes, long ago con- 
figned to the grave of oblivion ; from whence this Dialogue-writer has 
in vain attempted to harrow them up, rey 


Art. 13. The Hiftory of Inland Navigations ; particularly thofe of 
the Duke of Bridgewater, in Lancafhire and Chefbire; and the 
intended one promoted by Earl Gower and other Perfons of Diftinc- 
tid in Staffordfhire, Chefbire, and Derbyfbire. Illuftrated with 

 Geagrapbical Plans, fhewing the Counties, Townfbips, and Villages 
through which thefe Navigations are, er are intended to be car- 
ried. 8vo. 28. 6d. Lownds. 


The greateft part of this pamphlet is compiled from letters and de- 
fcriptions lately inferted in the news-papers : the remainder chiefly con- 
fifts of tranfcripts from an excel'ent tract, ‘mentioned iy a late Re- 
view, and entitled, 4 View of the Advantages of Inland Navigations, Ses 
from which this notable hiftory hath alfo taken the liberty of borrowing 
the engraved plan of the navigable canal intended for a Soiniiunadbh 
between the ports of Liverpool and Hull. 


Art. 14. Obfervations and Conjectures on fome Paffages of Shake- 
Jpeare. 8vo. 18. Rivington. 


With the judgment and penetration of a critic, this Commentator 
preferves the decency and politenefs fo effential to the charafter of a 
gentleman: too often loft in the rede demeanour of the mere {cholar, 
who is mare conver{ant with books than with men. Itis needlefs to en-= 
large on the merits of fo {mall.atraét. Thofe who are fond of ‘Shake- 
fpeare, and defirous of perufing whatever may tend towards illuftrating 
his beauties, will think it fufficiept if they are informed that our Obfer- 
vator feems poffefied of a genuine taite for his Author, and to have been 
a diligen: co!later of the old editions. As to his conjectures, if they have 
not all of them the force of demonftrations, they are, at leaft, upon a 
footing with the conjeétures of all other fcholiafls, But to confefs a 
truth, without intending any affront to this ingenious Annotator, we 
muft fay, with the old’Roman iii the-tragedy, we are ‘ weaty of con- 
jeCluses ;’ and (with regard to Shakefpeai¢) fould not be forty were 
this: pamphiec to ‘ end them,’ 2 


Art. 15. 4 compleat Syftem of Italian Book-kceping, according to the 
modern Method practifed by Merchants, and others. By Daniel 
Dowling, late Teacher of the Maihematics. 8vo. 45. 
Johnfton. 

Every new book of arithmetic, and every new fyftem of book-keep- 


ing, is, of conrfe, * more perfect than any thing of the kind, beforé 
Rev. March, 1760. R. offered 
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offered to the public.” Accordingly Mr. Dowling’s book is: the beft 
of the fort, that ever appeared fince the year of the world No. 1. down 
to the year of our Lord 1765, The next that appears will not fail to 
be better than Mr, Dowling’s. 


Art. 16. Moral Tales, By Mr. Marmontel. Tranflated from 
the French. Vol. III. 8vo. 3s. Becket. 


As we have already given an account of the genius and manner of this 
Writer, in our review of the two firft volumes of thefe tales, (fee Rev, 
Vol. XXX. p. 59) we fhall only obferve that, in the volume now before 
us, there is the fame merit of fentiment, vivacity, and imagination,—the 
fame deviations from nature and probability in the original, and the 
fame want of eafe and elegance in the tranflation. Ly 

@ 


Art. 17. The Hiftory and Antiquities of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; 
containing Annals from the firft Founding to the prefent Time ; Lif 
of the Priors and Benefactors; Defcription of the Building, Or- 
naments, Monuments, remarkable Places, 3c. with Notes. By 
Arthur Tiler. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


Colle&ted from Linfted, Stow, Brown Willis, Wever, &c. &c. with 

a few additions. There is nothing here that can admit or deferve an 
extract, unlefs we except the following quaint epitaph on a Grocer: 

Garret fome call him, bnt that was too high, 

His name is Gerrard, who now here doth lie; 

He in his youth was tofs’d with many a wave, 

But now, at pert arriv'd, refts in his grave ; 

The church he did frequent whilft he had breath, 

And with’d to lie therein after his death. 

Weep not for him, fince he is gone before 

To Heaven, where Grocers there are many more. 


Art. 18. The Manner of fecuring all Sorts of Brick-buildings from 
Fire ; or aTreatife on the Confiruction of Arches made with Bricks 
and Plaifier, called Flat-arches, and of a Roof without Timber, 
called a Bricked-roof: with the Addition of fome Letters that have 
paffed between the Count of Efpie, and Peter Wyche, Efq; on this 
Subjeét. Adorned with Copper-plates, ferving to illuftrate the 
whole Work. Written in French by Monfieur le Compte 
D’Efpie ; and tranflated by L. Dutens. 8vo. 2s. Piers. 


There is no date to the title-page of this treatife, which appears to 
have been in print thefe five or fix years ; and therefore may not pro- 
perly come under our cognizance, as a new publication: yet, as it 
hath teen very lately advertifed, and relates to a faubje& of great im- 
portance, we thought fit to afford it a place in our Catalogue.—It feems 
Mr. W. Beckford, who, a few years ago, fuffered fo much by fire, was 
defirous of rebuilding his houfe, on the plan laid down by the Count 
D’E{fpie ; and this pamphlet contains the correfpondence which enfued 
on that fubjeét, between cur Author and Mr, Wyche, who wrote to the 


Count, at Mr. B.’s defire, for inftru€tions, and for workmen — 
een 
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been ufed to conftruct fuch buildings, Whether Mr. B. did actually 

ut this {cheme in execution ; and how far it might anfwer his expeéta- 
tions, we are not informed ; but the defign appears to be very curious; 
and to have been fuccefsfully tried in France, 


Art. 19. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the City of Dublin, from 
the earlief? Accounts ; compiled from authentic Memoirs, Offices of 
Record, ag Va Collections, and other unexceptionable Vouchers. 
By the late alter Harris, Efq; with an Appendix containing 
an Hiftory of the Cathedrals of Chrift-church and St. Patrick, the 
Univerfity, the Hofpitals, and other public Buildings. Alfo Two 
Plans, one of the City, as it was in the Year 1610, the other as 
it 1s at prefent, from the accurate Survey of the late Mr. Rocque ; 


with feveral other Embellifbments. 8vo. 6s. Knox. 


The anonymous Editor of this account of Dublin affures us, that it 
is compiled from the materials collected by the late Mr. Harris, whofe 
indefatigable induftry, and opportunities for information, on this fub- 
ject, are well known. ‘The public, however, are here only to expect 
what was intended as part of a more extenfive defign, in whch Mr. H, 
had engaged, with two other gentlemen *, of known abilities in the re- 
{pective departments which they had undertaken. The whole was to 
have been entitled, The ancient and prefent State of the City and County of 
Dublin, Ecclefiaftical as well as Civil; and alfo the Natural Hiftory of 
the fame County. ‘The civil hiftory and antiquities alone, of the city, 
are here prefented ; and the Editor is unable to fay, to what accident or 
caufe the difappointment, with regard to the remainder, is to be charged, 
—Imperfect, however, and crude as this publication is, it will doubilefs 
be acceptable to the lovers of Ireland in general, and to the natives of 
its CapiTaL in particular: but to others it will afford no great enter- 
tainment ; as it contains but a meagre defcription of the city, and the 
hiftorical details are not of a very interefting nature, The prints, too, 
which are mentioned in the title, as embelli/bments of the work, are, ia 
truth, fo poorly done, that they are rather a difgrace to it. It maft 
however be obferved, that the modelt Editor, for fuch he really appears 
to be, does not prefume to recommend what is here offered to the 
reader as an unexceptionable production; on the contrary, he himéelf 
mentions it as never having ‘ received the Author's /:/# band.’ and he 
acknowledges * that much more might have been faid on fo fruitful an 
occafion.’ But, adds he, § as that gentleman has furnifhed the contour, 
this publication may be produétive of this happy effe&t, (befides the 
pleafure afforded to every lover of Irith antiquities) to prove an incite- 
ment to fome able writer, to fet about the completion of a piece on {fo 
entertaining and ufeful a fubject,’ 


* Tt is propable that one of thefe gentlemen was the late ingenious 
Dr. Smith, who publithed the hiitorics of the counties of Cork, Water- 
ford, and Kerry. 


Art. 20. The Life of William Auguftus Duke of Cumberland. Con- 
taining a circumftantial and hiftorical Account of the Times for the 
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laft Forty-four Years. By Andrew Henderfon, M. A. Author 
of the Hiftory of the Rebellion. 8vo. §s. Ridley, &c, 


It was natural to expect that Mr. Henderfon, who has written % 
many hiftories, lives, and memoirs of i luftrious perfonages, (of which 
we have aken due notice in the courfe of our Review) would not be the 
laft of the biographical tribe, to celebrate fo popular a character as thar 
of his late Royal Highnefs. He is, indeed, as weli became fo induf. 
trious a compiler, the frf in print, although we have reafon to believe 
that other pens have been in motion, in order to take the field as early as 


poflible ; but the active North-Briton hat got the fart of them all, 


It was alfo equally natural to expect, that from the pen of a North. 

Britifh Hiftorian, the charaGer of the Royal Hzro would probably meet 
with as little quarter, as the traducers of his fame have reported He 
himfelf gave to this Hiltorian’s vanquifhed countrymen, onthe field of 
Culloden, But nothing of this kind, no fuch vengeful retaliation, 
appears in this performance. On the contrary, like a ftaunch and tho- 
rough Whig, Mr. Henderfon is the Duke’s warm and zealous panegyrift, 
as well as his minute and circumflantial hiftoriographer. In his detail, 
every public ation of his Royal Highnefs is the action of a great man; 
every private deed, the manifeftation of a good ove,—All this is very 
right :—we were always equally inclined to think well of the Duke; and 
we revere his memory as much as Mr HE. poflibly can.—We therefore 
heartily with our Author fuccefs in this his laudable endeavour to tranf- 
mit the fame of his Royal Highnefs to future ages, unfullied by the 
breath of calumny, unimpeached by the flanders of Jacobitical defa- 
mation. 
- We think it quite unneceflary to give any f{pecimens of this hiftory, as 
our Readers are already fo well acquainted with Mr. Henderfon’s talents 
for compofitions of this kind. It isenough that we have apprized the 
public, that he continues fteady to thofe principles he fo confpicuoufly 
manifefted in his Hiftory of the Rebellion ; and that, though a Scotche 
man by birth, he is a very Englifhman, in his affection to the late Duke 
of Cumberland, King George the Third, and all the Royai Family. 


Art. 21. State Worthies ; or the Statefmen and Favourites of Eng- 
land, from the Refioration to the Revolution: their Prudence and 
Politics, Succeffes and Mifcarriages, Advancements and Falls. By 


David Lloyd. Republifhed by Charles Whitworth, Efq; 
8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Robfon. | 


To this edition of a well-known, and, in feveral refpeéts, valuable 
compilement, are added, characters of the kings and queens of Eng- 
land, during the above period ; with tranflations of the Latin paflages, 
wherewith, according to the fafhion of the times in which the Author 
wrote, the work moft plenteoufly abounds. Mr. Whitworth has al‘o added 
an Appendix, containing fome lives extracied from Winflanley’s Worthits; 
which, as our Editor obferves, though they may not, perhaps, be wrote 
with the fpirit and concifenefs of Lloyd's, yet may properly accompany 
his memoirs, in order toward compleating a catalogue, down to the 
Revolution, 


Art. 226 
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Art. 22. 4 Narrative of the Tranfaétions in Bengal, from the Year 
1760 to 1764; during the Government of Mr. Henry Vanjittart. 
Publifhed by himfelf. Large 8vo, 3 Vols. 18s. bound. 
Newbery. 


‘ The original papers contained in thefe volumes are the fame which 
the fiiends of Mr. Vanfitart found it neceffary to publifh in 176; *, 
with fome few additions ;—they are now conncéted together, by a nar- 
rative, which will render them more intelligible to the Reader.—The 
boot feller hath advertifed, that the purchafers of the former books, (in 
2 vols ) may exchange them for the prefent edition, with an allowance 
of the price which was paid for them. 


* See Rev. Vol. XXXII. p. 318. 


Art. 23. Twenty of the Plays of Shakefpeare, being the whole Num- 
ber printed in Quarto, during his Life-time, or before the Refto- 
ration ; collated where there were different Copies, and publifbed 
from the Origina’s. By George Steevens, Efq; 8vo. 4 Vols. 
11. 4s. Tonfon, &c. 


The public have, for fome months paft, heard fo much of Shat:fjeare 
and of the Stamp-adc?, that we believe thev have had enough of both, for’ 
the prefent. Of the latter fubjeét, it is rather hoped than expected, 
they will never sear more; but the former, undoubtedly, will, with 
pleafure, be revived, in due feafon, and remain a favourite object, with 
all men of true talie, as long as the manly ftrength of our old Englifh 
poetry fhall be able to maintain its ground againft the encroachments and 
vicifiiudes of time, and the fluctuations and corruptions of language. 

This edition of fo many of Shakefpeare’s plays, as are beft authentt- 
cated, from the circumitance of their having been originally printed in 
the author’s lifetime, before the folio edition publifhed by the players, 
in 1623, cannot fail of proving acceptable to the more critical admirers, 
and the future editors, of this prince of modern poets. Mr. Steevens 
appears to have mot diligently and fkilfully collated the old quarto im- 
prefions, from which the prefent one is made; but this edition, it is ape 
prehended, will prove lefs agreeable to the generality of readers, than 
Tibbald’s, &c. on account of the old, exploded, barbarous and capri- 
cious modes of fpelling and printing, which are here retained; and 
which, in our opinion, can only ferve to offend the eye, and confufe 
the atiention, of thofe who do not perufe thefe admirable writings with 
fo firi& a regard to critical minutia, as may feem requifite to the more 
learned and curious reader.—Indeed, we are not much delighted with 
the reitoration of thefe uncouth pecu iarities of the times, which rather 
tend to obfcure than illuftrate the poets meaning ; for they are lefs the 
peculiarities of the aeriter than of the prefs. It is not the genius of 
Shakefpeare, but the unimproved art of his printer, with which we are, 
in any efpecial manner, brought acquainted, by thefe literary copies 
and collations of the earlieft impreflions :—which, neverthelefs, as we 
ave already obferved, may prove ferviceable to future editors; and, 
Conlidered in that light, they ought to be gratefully received by the 
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public, who will ultimately reap the advantage arifing from fuch nice 
and laborious undertakings. 

Mr, Steevens hath prefixed to this edition of the twenty plays, a very 
fenfible preface; and hath alfo added to them the /onnets of Shake. 
{peare, reprinted from a copy publifhed in 1609, by G. Eld, one of the 
printers of his theatrical pieces, He hath likewife re-publifhed a tra. 
gedy of K. Lear, which appeared before that of Shakefpeare, on the 
fame fubje& ;—from which he thinks it fufficiently apparent, that our 
immortal bard condefcended to borrow the circumftance of Lear’s kneel. 
ing to his daughter, when fhe kneels to afk his blefling, | 


PoLITICAL and CoMMERCIAL. 


Art. 24. The late Regulations re[pecting the Britifh Colonies on the 
Continent of America, confidered. Ina Letter from a Gentle- 
man in Philadelphia to his Friend in London. 8vo. 1s, 64, 
Almon. | 


Written in behalf of the Colonies ; and faid to be the work of Mr, 
Dickinfon of Philadelphia; of whofe abilities we have formerly made 
mention. It is now too late to enter into the particulars of any publi- 
cation on this fubjeét, which preceded the late parliamentary determi- 
nations ; and this piece fhould have appeared in our laft colleétion ; but 
it Came out too near the end of the month. 


Art. 25. A foort and friendly Caution to the good People of England. 
8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


This fhort and friendly Gentleman tilts furioufly at the Colonies ; and 
afiures the good people of England that they muft all be unavoidably 
ruined by a repeal of the Stamp aét. He alfo cautions them againtt re- 
pofing any confidence in ———‘ a man who [he avers] would overturn 
Heaven to gratify his pride, ambition, and revenge; and who [he adds] 
is rot infenfible to the luft of titles and of riches, as you [the good people 
of England] have vainly imagined.’ How happy for the great 
Commoner, that the /u/ of praife is not in the catalogue of his virtues ; 
as in that refpeét, he mutt be forely mortified, indeed, by what his good 
friend, our Author, has here more than infinuated againft him! 





Art. 26. Good Humeur: or, Away with the Colonies. Whereinis 
occafionally enquired into, Mr. Pitt’s Ciaim to Popularity ; and 
the Principles of virtuous Liberty, as taught in the School of Mr. 
Wilkes, and other Peripatetic. 8vo. 18. Nicoll. 


Another fruitlefs attempt to ftem the tide which hath run fo irrefiftibly 
in favour of the repeal, There isa mixture of the ferious and ludicrous 
in this pamphlet ; and the Author tells us, in his preface, that he flatters 
himfelf his * argument will convince, and his vein of humour pleafe.’ 
People are feldom more egregioufly miftaken, than when they faier 
THEMSELVES. , 


Art. 2} 
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Art. 27. A foort Hiftory of the Condué? of the prefent Minifiry, with 
regard to the American Stamp-aéi, 8vo. 6d. Almon. 


A moft bitter, virulent, ourageous attack on the prefent miniftry ; 
whom the Author charges with having not only been who//y the occafion 
of the diftrefles of Great Britain and America, fo far as relates to the 
Stamp-act, but with having wantonly, cruelly, and unneceffarily aggra- 
vated thofe diftrefles, by their negligence, timidity, and incapacity. For 
the manner in which he proves this charge, we refer to his fhort but fu- 
rious pamphlet; which is written in the very fpirit of that egregious 
news-paper politician, who figns himfelf Asti-Sejanus. 


Art. 28.° Occafional Thoughts of a Free Briton. 8vo. 6d. Almon. 


We frequently meet with writers who are not amenable to the jurif- 
diétion of any court of criticifm,—becaufe they are not to be underftood. 
This Free-Briton ,is one of the clafs we are {peaking of. We really 
know not what he means to communicate to the public, in thefe Occa- 
fional Thoughts. He feems, indeed, to have the American taxations 
in view; but he chiefly talks about King Alfred and King John, and 
magna charta, and faétion, and liberty; and all in fuch a bouncing 
fuftian ftrain, that we cannot help thinking the impreffion of his pam- 
phlet ought to be bought up by the manufacturers of fquibs and crac- 
kers for rejoicing nights ; by which they would certainly make a great 


faving of gun-powder, 


Art.29. 4 Man of Abilities for the Earl of B—3 or, Scotch Po- 
litics defeated in America. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 

_ The Man of Abilities, here alluded to, is Lord George S——e; of 
whofe conduat, from his firlt appearance in a public capacity, the Author 
gives a moft fevere and .Jibellous detail*. He falls fou/, alfo, on the 

ords H———x and S—d—h; and treats their characters with a freedom 
which cannot but highly mortify and exafperate thefe noblemen and 
their friends ; as to the authenticity of his anecdotes, we have nothing 


to fay on that head. 


__® His lordthip’s father, the late Duke of D—t, is alfo mentioned 
with great malevolence, The memory of the late Earl of Egre—nt is 


likewife plentifully traduced. 


Art. 30. What fhould be done: or, Remarks on the Political State 
io hings. Addreffed to the prefent Adminiftration, the 
embers of the Houfe of Commons, and the good People of 


England. 8vo. rs. Flexney. 


_ This Author feems much difcontented at the ‘ daily increafe of poli- 
tical writers,’—* {matterers, not qualified to judge of thofe matters, with 
which they are conftantly difturbing the public tranquility :’ for- 
‘getting, like the fat man in the croud, how much he himfelf contributes 


towards the inconvenience he complains of. 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 31. 4 Treatife on the Crime-of Onan ; illuftrated with a Van 
riety of Cafes, together with the Method of Cure. By M. Tif- 
fot, M. D. Author of Advice to the People, Sc. Tranflated 
from the 3d Edition of the Original. 8vo. 3s. 6d. B, 
‘Thomas, 


Though we cannot fay much in favour of publications on fuch fubje&ts 
as that of the prelent treatiic, yet it mui be acknowledged, that great 
deference is due to the judgment of fo refpectable a writer as Dr. Tiffot; 
who in his preface, hath anfwered the objections which are likely to be 
moit mauraly and generally raifed againit this treatife,——There is 
another Englifh tranilation, under the aflumed name of Hume, which 
meiits little regard. 


THEATRICAL. 
Art. 22. Falfteff’s Wedding: a Comedy. Being a Sequel to the 


fecond Part of the Play of King Henry the Fourth. Written 

in Imitation of Shakefpeare, by Mr. Kenrick. 8yo. 1s, 

6d. Wilkie, &c. 

We cannot with more truth, nor with more brevity, charaéterize this 
play, than in the words of ao undoubted judge of theatrical merit +; 
who, in a letter toa friend, itiles it ‘ a very good imitation of Shake- 
{peare, particularly in the character of Falftaff.’ 


¢ Mr, Garrick ; in a letter to R. B. Efq; fee the Author’s Pref. 


Art. 33. The Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote, Efg; 8vo. 2 
Vols. 148. bound. Vaillant, &c. 


Thefe volumes containing only the Pieces formerly and feparately 
publifhed by Mi. Foote, require no farther mention here. 


NoveEts. 


Art. 34. The Hiftory of Sir Charles Beaufert. Containing the gee 
nuine and interefiing Memotrs of a Family of Diftinétian in the 
South of England, Sc. ce. 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s. Lownds, 


Of the many imitations of Richardfon’s plans, this is not the meaneft, 
The capacity of the Writer is very confiderable ; his * invention is c0- 
pious, bis charaéters are (fome of them) {triking and new; and many 
of the fcenes he delcribes, are extremely interefting, But, on the other 





* Perhaps we fhould rather have faid Ler ; as we think there is fome 
appearance of femali‘y in feveral parts of this work. We do not, how- 
ever, mean to difparage the performance by this infinuation ; for we 
muft obferve, to the honour of the lady writers, that the beit of our late 
productions in this way, are faid to be the fruits of their intimacies with 
the gods of InveNTIQN and INTRIGUE. coal 
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hand, the adventures recited, are to the higheft degree wild and impro- 
bable : infomuch that the Author has hardly kept within the boundaries 
of pofibility. The work is alfo defeétive in refpect of the moral ; for 
every thing turns out unfortunately for the beft and moft amiable perfo- 
nages of the tory. What Voltaire has obferved of Milton’s Paradife 
Loft, may be here applied, with great propriety. The Devil, fays he, 
is Milton’s hero ;—and we fay the heroine of this performance is a Devil 
too; for, furely, never was there, before, fo infernal a being in petti- 
coats, as the Mifs Stanhope who makes the greateft though the moft 
hateful figure in this abfurd hiftery: a hiftory which we are glad to 
fay, for the honour of human nature, cannot be ¢rue. But the epithets 
genuine, authentic, &C. &¢. are now become words of courfe, in the title- 
pages of the molt romantic fictions. 


Art. 35. The Adventures of Mifs Harriet Sprightl, a Lady of 
Pleafure. Interfperfed with the Hiftories and Charaéters, the 
Amours and Intrigues of feveral Perfonages well known in the po- 
lite World. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. few’d. Serjeant. 


It will be eafy for evey one who reads the title-page, to guefs what 
kind of entertainment is likely to be met with, in the adventures of a 
proftitute. 


Art. 36. The Amours of Lais ; or, the Misfortunes of Love..12m0. 
2s. 6d. Wilkie. 


The ftory of the famous Corinthian Courtezan, is here wrought up . 


into a ‘fort of Romance, quite in the French tafte; though we cannot 
but think that the modern embroidery looks oddly enough on the plain 
old Grecian ftuff. It is like fewing lace and fringe upon a blanket. 


Art. 37. The Faithful Fugitives: or, Adventures of Mifs Terefa 
M In a Series of Letters toa Friend. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Vernor, 





Calculated for the meridian of a circulating library, 


Art. 38. Memoirs of Mr. Walcott, a Gentleman of Yorkpire, 
12mo. 2 Vols. 5s, Jones. 


Such wretched fcrawling as this, is enough to difgrace any* library, 
 ® See the preceding article, 


Pot&TICAL 


Art, 39. The Demi-rep. By N. O. Author of the Meretriciad, 
4to. 2s. 6d. Moran. 


Were we now to fhew any civility to this Demi.rep Writer, whofe 
mufe we have formerly reproved for ber meretricious behaviour, it might 
be fuppofed that we had been bullied into fome degree of complaifance 
fox the dirty drab, by her grofs and groundlefs abuie of the Reviewers. 
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On the other hand, were we to find fault with the prefent performance 
it would, pofiibly, be imputed to refentment.——Should we do neither. 
but give a {pecimen of this poem, without pafling any Judgment on its 
merit, we might ftill be liable to cenfure, from the foberer part of our 
Readers ; who would not fail to blame us for circulating fuch licentious 
verfes, This Bayes of St. Drury may, therefore, if he pleafes, walk 
off in triumph; and boaft how compleatly he has puzz/ed the dull 


rogues ! 


Art. 40. Pride, a Poem, infcribed to ‘fohn Wilkes, Efg. By an 
Englifhman. 4to. 1s. 6d. Almon. 3 


If the Reader fhould expe to find, in this poem, a philofophical ac- 
count of the nature and effects of pride, he will be difappointed. It is 
not fo much an ethic as a political epiftle, wherein the ftale diftin@ions 
of parties, whofe very ghofts have vanifhed, are raked over again : yet 
one cannot but approve of thofe fentiments of liberty which run through 
the whole piece, and are in fome places not i!l-exprefied. Thus, foeak- 
ing of fome natural privileges which we have loft, he fays, 

The f{portfman, then, unaw’d by flavifh fear, 

Wanted, nor wifh’d an hundred pounds a-year : 

O’er Nature’s wilds, like Nature’s fon, he ran, 

Nor Lords denied what Heaven defign’d for man : 

Shall I the woods, the hills, the dales refign ? 

Who dares forbid ? Creation’s bounds are mine. 4, 





Art. 41. Ponteach; or the Savages of America. ATragedy. 8vo, 
. 2s. 6d. Millan. 


Major Rogers, of whofe Military Journal, and Defcription of North 
America, we gave fome account in our Review for January laft, is the 
reputed author of this Indian tragedy ; which is one of the moft abfurd 
produétions of the kind that we have feen. It is great pity that fo brave and 
judicious an officer fhould thus run the hazard of expofing himfelf to ri- 
dicule, by an unfuccefsful attempt to entwine the poets bays with the 
foldier’s laurel. His journal, and account of our weftern acquifitions, 
were net foreign to his profeffion and opportunities; but in turning 
‘bard, and writing a tragedy, he makes juft as good a figure as would a 
Grubftreet rhymefter at the head of our Author’s corps of North-Ame- 


rican Rangers. 


Art. 42. Political Epifiles on various Subjects of the prefent Times. 
Epiftle III, 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 


We are ftill as much at a lofs* as ever. 


* See what has been faid of the two former Epiftles, in laft Month’s 
Catalogue, 


Art. 43. 4 Poem occafioned by the Death of the moft iluftrious Prince 
William Auguftus, Duke of Cumberland. WHumbly infcribed to 


her Royal Highnefs Princefs Amelia. 4to. . 6d. Kearlly. 
All 
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All hail George Pooke, or Sir William Brown, or whatever illuftrious 
Bard thou art, who haft written this poem, All hail! Bion’s Adonis, 
and Mofchus’s Bion, are poor models of Elegiac compofition, compared 
to this! 

When thofe recreant wights, called Rebels, ran away from * George’s 
valiant Son,’ how pathetic is the defcription of the dry belly-ach, with 
which they then happened to be afflicted ! 


Thro’ night’s brown horrors mixt with wind-blown rain, 
They bound away, tho’ rack’d with inward pain. 


The Cholic of poor Albion is not lefs affe&ting.: 


Scotia’s diftrefs’d, all Albion in great pain, 
Entreat’s that William may command again. Li 


Art. 44. Pynfent, a Poem. 4to. 1s. Williams, 


By an advertifement of infinite importance prefixed to this poem, the 
reader is given to underftand that it was written in March laft,—It would 
indeed have been of juft the fame confequeace to the public if it had 
never been written at all; for pfivate panegyric is certainly of a very 
uninterefting nature ; and particularly where the merit of the fubject is 
problematical, it is quite impertinent. 

Of this poem, the purpofe of which is to facrifice to the manes of 
Pynfent, and the popularity of Pitt, the following lines, on the accel 
fion of his prefent Majefty, may ferve as a fpecimen: 


A youth fucceeds, a fight to England new, 
Whom Nature, ftri€t to Virtue’s model, drew 
Of manners mildly good, himfelf fincere, 

He gives his heart to whom he trufts his ear. 
But dread, unwary kings, the ills that come 
From Flattery’s lip, a court is Flattery’s home, 


Curious obfervation,—and altogether new ! L 


Art. 45. The Demagogue. By Theophilus Thorn, Efq; 4to. 
| 1s. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts. , 


The ingenious author of the verfes occafioned by thedeath of the Duke 
of Cumberland had defcribed Albion as having a great pain in her bowels, 
but Squire Thorn gives her the Coup de Grace, and tears them fairly out. 
This was done by means of a German vulture, 


Whofe cruel talons Albion’s Intrails tore ; 
Whole hungry maw was glutted with her gore. 


The intent of this poem is to abufe Mr. Pitt; and itis, confequently,. 


as impertinent with regard to the public and the caufe of letters in ge- 
neral, as that which was employed in his praife. L, 


Art. 46. 4 Poem to the Memory of the celebrated Mrs. Cibber. 
4to. Od. Dodfley. 


Melpomene is introduced in this poem bewailing the Death of her fa- 
vourite actrefs, in ftrains by no means unworthy of herfelf. 


Clos’d 
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Clos’d are thofe eves which knew each vary’d art, 
And could my meaning with fuch force infpire ; 
Call tears of pity from the melting heart, 
Freeze with wild horrour, or with rapture fire! 


By Death's cold hand thofe features now are bound, 
That once could every change of paflion wear ; 

Mute is the voice, whofe more than magic found 
Stole like foft mufic on the ravifh’d ear. 


The public is. indebted to the Author * of this Elegy, for The A’ps, 
and feveral other pretty poems. 


Pred * Mr. Keate. 
Art. 47. The Methodift and Mimic, a Tale, in Hudibraftic Verfe. 
By Peter Paragraph. Infcribed to Samuel Foote, Efq. 4to. 
rs. 6d. Moran. 


There is humour and fatire in this Hudibraflic conference between 
Mr. Foote and a ta‘erva ke f.int; who taking advantage of the late un- 
fortunate accident which befel the former, and deeming it a proper 
junGure to attempt his conver fon, repairs to him for that purpofe; but 
meets with a repulfe, which is conveyed in a droll reprefentation of the 
cant and cunning of * Squintum’ and his difciples: and a bold decla+ 
ration of the mimic’s refol..tion to renew his holtilities againft them, 


Art. 48. The Recruiting Serjeant, aTale. 4to. 6d. Wilkie. 


This political Rhimefter feems to intend to be arch upon Mr, Pitt, 
and /omcbody elfe, under the names of Capt. Plume, and Serjeant Kite. 
The verfes are fmart; but the Satire is too clofely wrapped up, io be 
clearly difcerned by the generality of readers. 


RELIGIous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 49. The whole Duty of Youth, with refped to their religious 
Conduc? in Life. By a Divine of the Church of England. 
t2mo. 1s, 6d. Law. 


This little manual of inftru€tion, being written in the form of quettion 
and anfwer, and in a familiar ityle, adapted to the capacities of the 
youth of both fexes, may be of ufe in forming young and tender minds 
to piety and virtue, 


Art. 50. Sermons on feveral Occafions, preached in Wefminfler 
Abbey, and St. Margaret’s, Wejiminfter. By Peirfon Lloyd, 
M: A. Second Mafter of Weftminfter-fchool. 8vo. 55. 
Tonfon, &c. 3 


Though there is nothing in théfe fermons, that renders a particular 
account of them neceflary, yet there is a plainnefs and fimplicity in 


them, which, to thofe who are fond of this fpecies of compofition, - 
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be very pleafing and agreeable——The principal fubjects are,—The 
{cripture-doctrine of temptation. — The right government of our thoughts. 
—LEvery man’s life a mixture of profperity and adverfity, and the wiidom 
of God in fo ordering it.—The divine omuiprefence.—The intemperate 
curiofity of prying into the fecrets of God, &c.—Private calamities not 
to be interpreted into divine judgments.—The duty and advantage of 
fetting our affections on things above.—The folly of all human confi- 
dence, and the wifdom of pitting our truft in God.—The proper vfe of 
{cripture examples :—and a fermon preached at Lambeth chapel, Dec. 
28, 1761, at the confecration of the bifhops of Lincoln and Briftol. 
The Author’s principles, with refpect to a certain very capital dodtrine, 
appear to be what is generally underftood by the term orthodox. R 


Art. 51. The Truth of the Chriflian Religion vindicated from the 
Objections of Unbelievers ; particularly of Fobu ‘fames Rouffeau. 
In a Series of Differtations. By the Editors of the Chriftian’s 
Magazine. 8vo. 5s. Newbery. 





As thefe diflertations have already appeared in detail, through the pe- 
riodical courfe of the magazine above mentioned, they do not proper); 
fall under our cognizance. The orthodox may now brandith 
their pens, and redouble their attacks on Mr, Rouffleau, (whom they 
avill confider as an infidel, notwithftanding all his earneft profeffions to 
the contrary *) as he hath repeatedly declared his refolution never more 
to renew his connexions with the prefs: a declaration, by the way, the 
rather to be wondered at, as he is now fafely fheltered in that land of 
liberty in which, alone, his writings have neither drawn upon themfelves 
nor on their author, the perfecution of zeal, nor the prohibitions of au- 
thority !—We hope he hath not, fince his arrival in this country, feen 
any thing that may have given him juft cavfe to doubt his perfe& 
fecurity. For, though poor, friendlefs, obfcure writer, may dread the 
rigours of a King’s-bench-profecution, yet, furely, ia diftinguifhed, fo 
admired a philofopher, fo virtuous a man, can have nothing to appre- 
hend! No, Mr. Roufleau! We dare venture to affirre you, that while 
you continue to exprefs your fentiments with a decent refpeét to the efta- 
blifhed religion, and legiflative power of the country in which you sow 
refide, you have nothing to fear from the {pirit of the laws, you have 
no reafon to doubt the candour of the people ; but may fafely and freely 
propofe to the public, whatever you conceive may prove conducive to 
their real inflruétion, or their rational entertainment.—Be affured, Sir? 
that though Trutu, and Reason, and a proper exertion of them in 
that fair Fe EEpom of Enquiay without which no church, no flate can 
long fubfift, fhould be banifhed from every other nation upon earth,—it 
is yet the glory and the pride of England, that ruzy, and every honett 
advocate for them, will find a fure afylum (and we truft will long con- 
tinue to flourifh) in her happy foil ! 





* See the Anecdotes relating to Mr. Rouffeau, in the Aprenpix to 
our 33d Volume, publifhed in January laft. 


Art. 52. 4 Differtation on the Ancient Pagan Myfteries. Wherein 
sia I the 
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the Opinions of Bp. Warburton and Dr. Leland on this Subjeay 
are particularly confidered. 8vo. 1s. Davis and Reymers, 


The Author of this differtation defends the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s 
opinion concerning the ancient Pagan Myfteries againft the objections 
urged by the late learned Dr. Leland, in his work concerning the 
advantage and neceffity of the Chriftian Revelation, He fets out with 
an explanation of the term Mysteries, and tells us, that each of 
the Pagan Gods had, befides the public and open, a fecret worfbip paid 
unto him; to which none were admitted but thofe who had been 
fele&ted by preparatory ceremonies, called initiation. This /ccret 
«wor fbip was termed the Mysreries. 

Of thefe there were two forts, the greater and the /efer. According 
to the Bifhop of Gloucefter, the leflertaught, by certain fecret rites and 
foews, the origin of /rciety, and the doétrine of a future ftate ; they 
were preparatory to the grea/er, and might be fafely communicated 
to all the initiated without exception. 

‘ The arcana of the GREATER MYSTERTES, Continues our Author, 
were the do¢trine of the unity, and the peTecTion of the ervor of the 
wulzar polytheifm. 'Thefe were not communicated to all the afpirants 
without exception, but only to a fmall and fele¢t number, who were 
judged capable of the fecret. 

* The initiated were obliged by the moft folemn engagements to 
commence a life of ftricteft piety and virtue. It was proper therefore 
to give them all the encouragement and affiftance neceffary for this 

urpofe. Now in the Pagan world there was a powerful temptation 
to vice and debauchery, the profigate examples of their Gods. Ego ho- 
muncio hoc non facerem? was the abfolving formula, whenever any 
one was refolved to give a loofe to his paflions. ‘This evil the 
Myfteries remedied by ftriking at the root of it: therefore, /uch of 
the initiated as were judged capable, were made acquainted with the 
whole delufion. ‘* The M:/tagogue taught them, that Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious 
Deities, were only dead mortals, fubject, in life, to the fame paffions 
and infirmities with themfelves ; but having been, on other accounts, 
benefactors to mankind, grateful pofterity had deified them ; and, 
with their virtues, had indifcreetly canonized their vices.” 

‘ The fabulous Gods being thus routed, the /vpreme caufe of all 
things naturally took their place. Him they were taught to confider 
as the Creator of the univerfe, who pervaded all things by his virtue, 
and governed all by his providence. But here it muft be obferved, 
that the difcovery of this /upreme caufe was fo made, as to be confiftent 
with the notion of local, tutelary Deities, beings fuperior to men, 
and inferior to GOD, and by him fet over the feveral parts of his 
creation. ‘This was an opinion univerfally holden by antiquity, and 
never brought into queftion by any Theift. What the arcana of the 
Myfteries overthrew, was the vulgar polytheifm, the worfhip of dead 
=. | i 
‘ To prevent or rectify miftakes, T fhall add, that the Pagan The- 
ology prefents us with two forts of Deities, who had their original 
here below, and were advanced from the condition of mortality into 


Gods: the one were denominated Dii majorum, the other Dii mi- 
5 norum 
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norum gentium. The firft, or the Celeftial, were not generally con- 
ceived to have been deceafed mortals, but originally beings of the 
higheft rank and order, or true and real Gods in their own right, 
and not in virtue of any deification, which had raifed and exalted 
them to this ftate; fuch were Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, 
and many others. As for the Dii minorum gentium; thefe were 
known to be only deceafed mortals, deified for their public benefac- 
tions and fervices: they were often called Heroes and Demons: they 
were held the proper objects of divine worfhip and adoration, but a 
worthip and adoration far fubordinate and inferior to that, which 
was paid to the fovereign and fupreme Gods, or the Dii majorum 
entlum. ; 

mr The myftagogue difcovered the error of the vulgar polytheifm, and 
routed this rabble of the greater Gods, by fhewing that they were only 
dead men deified. By this means he divefted them of their fuperior 
charatters, and put them on the fame foot with the Dii minorum gen- 
tium, or the deities of the lower clafs and order. For it is not to be 
imagined, that the knowledge of their human exiftence would have 
totally undeified them, and deprived them of all divine honours and 
adoration ; but only that it muft have degraded and reduced them to 
the lower degree of worfhip, which was paid to the inferior deities, 
or the heroes and demons. 

‘ This is all which the prefent fyftem or explication of the Myfteries 
requires us to fuppofe. ‘The inftitutors detected the human original 
of the greater Gods to a few, that their bad examples might not hurt 
private morals. ‘They were generally efteemed Ce/eftia/ Deities; and, 
while regarded as fuch, might be fafely imitated in all things: the 
Mytteries brought them down to Terrefria/, and then they were to be 
Di imitated with caution and referve. 

‘ However, it was natural for thefe politicians to keep this a /ecret 
in the Myfteries; for, in their opinion, not only the extin@ion, but 
even the degradation, of their falfe Gods, would have too much dif- 
concerted and embroiled the eftablifhed fyftem of vulgar polytheifm.’ 

After giving this concife account of the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s re- 
prefentation of the Pagan religious Myfteries, our Author proceeds 
to examine Dr. Leland’s two propofitions, wherein he contraverts his . 
Lordfhip’s opinion: the firftis, that the Myfteries did not deteé the 
error of the vulgar polytheifm. ‘The fecond, that they did not teach 
the unity. As the fubject cannot be fuppofed to be interefting to 
the generality of our Readers, we fhall refer thofe who are competent 
judges of it to the differtation itfelf, where they will find many 
plaufible things advanced in anfwer to Dr. Leland’s objections, and 
more decency in the manner of attack than is ufually to be met with 
in thofe of the War burtonian party. R 

e 








Art: 53. Several Difcourfes preached at St. James's, Weftminfter. 
By George Baddeley, D. D. Curate of St. James’s, Weft- 
minfter. 8vo. 6s. Keith, % ; 


Plain and ufeful exhortations to a pious and virtuous life, 


SERMONS. 
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T. Before the Houfe of Commons, at St. Margaret’s Weftminfter, Jan. 
30, 1766. By J. Barnardifton, D. D. Matter of Corpus Chrifti Col. 
lege, in Cambridge. Johnfon, in Ave-Mary-Lane. 

If. At the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Edward Harwood of Briftol, 
and the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Davies, of Marlborough, O&. 16th, 1765, 
in the Old Jewry, London, By the Rev. Mr. Thomas Amory. To 
which is annexed, the Rev. Mr. Harwood’s Confeffion of Faith, and a 
Charge delivered by Samuel Chandler, D. D. 8vo. 158. 6d. Becket, 
 9* We recommend the Perufal of this Sermon, &c. to all thofe who 
are engaged in, or defigned for the miniftry ; they will find in it many 
obfervations that well deferve their fezious attention.—The difcerning 
Reader will likewife be pleafed with Mr. Harwood’s confeffion of faith, 
and his pertinent anfwers to the queitions propofed to him. 

III. At St. John’s Chapel, Birmingham, Dec. 27, 17653 on the 
Excellency and Ufefulnefs of Ma/inry : before a refpeftable Body of the 
ancient and honourable fraternity of Free and Accepted Mafons. By 
the Rev. Thomas Bagnal, A,B. Stuart, eek 

1V. The Dodrine of Tranfubfiantiation clearly and fully confuted ; from 
Common Senfe ; from the unerring Acteftation of the Senfes; from the 
indubitable Maxims of Philofophy; from the Proof. of our Saviour’s 
Miracles, vouched by him(clf; and from the Words of his Mouth, res 

ated and attefted by St. Paul, and three Evangelifts. By Patrick Des 
fany, D. D. Dean of Down, in Ireland, Jokniton, 

V. Family Religion.—On Jofhua’s Refolution, Chap. xxiv. t5, By 
Thomas Reader. Buckland. 

Vi. The Appearing of Chrif, the chief Shepherd, confidered and im- 
proved.—On the Death of Mr. Sanderfon, Paftor of the Diffenting Cons 
gregation at Bedford, Jan. 24, 1766, By Samuel Palmer, Buckland, 

VII. At Euftace-ftreet, Dublin, Jan 16, 1766, on the Death of the 
reverend and learned John Leland, D. D. who departed this Life on 
the 16th of the fame Month, in the 75th Year of his Age. By Ifaac 
Weld, D.D. Johnilon. 

t> In this difcourfe, Dr. Weld (as ufual in funeral Sermons) gives a 
fketch of the life and chara€ter of that truly amiable ard excellent perfon, 
whofe death was the occafion of its being delivered :—the particulars 
will, doubtlefs, be very acceptable to all who were perfona'ly acqtainted 
with the worthy Doctor, or converfant with his learned, valuable and 
celebrated writings. ; 
«gp The late Sermous by the Drs. Sharpe and Kennicott, iz our next. 


tin 


*,* The Continuation of our Account of Dr. Blackftone’s 
Commentary is deferred to the next Month’s Review. 

«> We have received an anonymous letter containing fome 
objections to our account of Mr. T r’s Trigonometry : butit 
-will be foon enough to fhew the injuftice of the charge, when 


the Writer has demonftrate@@that Mr. T]——r’s artificial num- 
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bers are deduced from true principles. For every attempt to 
folve mathematical problems by methods founded on erroneous 

rinciples, muft be confideied as an attempt to fubftitute error 
a the place of truth. 
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